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INTRODUCTION 

Most of the previously published School Surveys have dealt with 
the schools of a rather large community. This fact has undoubtedly 
led those interested in the schools of the smaller towns to feel that 
surveys were not practicable or valuable for any but the large systems 
with thousands of pupils, hundreds of teachers, a considerable invest- 
ment in school property, and plenty of money to meet the expenses of 
such investigations. This report is published in the hope that it will 
show the possibilities of the survey on a small scale. The school ** sys- 
tem*' with which the report deals consisted of only two schools, with 
scarcely more than 200 pupils, and less than 20 teachers. In spite of 
these small numbers and in spite of the fact that the survey was neces- 
sarily limited in its scope, it is the conviction of practically everyone 
concerned that the results have been of considerable value in improv- 
ing the eflBciency of the schools. The cost was little more than a dollar 
a pupil. 

It is only fair to state that the community derived great advan- 
tages from the fact that the testing was done, papers were corrected, 
and the results were worked up as laboratory assignments of classes in 
Educational Measurement under the direction of the writers. This re- 
lieved the teachers of all work, and also materially cut down the finan- 
cial outlay necessary. However, it must be held in mind that the work 
could have been done by the regular teachers under the direction of 
the superintendent or some other leader who had given some time to 
the systematic study of Educational Measurement under a competent 
instructor. In such circumstances the cost would be even lower than 
it was in the present instance. 

Just as Part I of this report was ready for the press there came 
an invitation to repeat the survey. Some reorganization had taken 
place as the result of the findings which had been reported, and the 
School Board was desirous of learning the result of these changes. It 
was considered worth while to delay this report pending the prepara- 
tion of Part II, in order that the value of repeated measurements might 
be shown. The delay seems to have been justified, for Part II shows 
not only some changes which have come about as a result of the first 
survey, but also points out some new work which needs to be done in 
the schools. 

The two reports are printed exactly as they were sent to the 
School Board, with the exception that the class lists containing each 
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pupil's record in the tests are omitted. A sample of them is shown in 
the appendix. The discussion, of course, has been made as non-tech- 
nical as possible, since the reports were intended primarily for the lay 
reader. The expert in educational measurement or the executive in 
a large school system will perhaps find little to interest him in this re- 
port. For those, however, who have felt that the paucity of pupils 
and the stringency of finances must deprive the small school system of 
the advantages of educational measurement we trust it may prove an 
inspiration and a guide. 

The authors wish to express their deep appreciation of the earnest 
and painstaking labor of their students in the preUminary work on 
which this report is based. They also acknowledge their indebtedness 
to Dr. Walter F. Dearborn for his helpful criticism in every phase of 
their undertaking. 

Edwin A. Shaw. 

Edwabd a. Lincoln. 
Psycho-Educational Clinic. 
Habvabd University. 
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REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF TESTING 

IN THE " ■:': ■ 

WAYLAND AND COCHITU ATE. SCHOOLS 

• ■* 

PART I— THE SURVEY OF igiiy': 

* 



PURPOSE OF THE REPORT 

It is the purpose of any school survey, whatever may be its nafiHN^* 
and its scope, to discover and place at the disposal of all those vitally" 
interested in any phase of the educational activities of the community' 
definite facts concerning the work which is going on in the schools. 
To censure or to praise is not a primary function of the survey; its 
first and most important object must be to determine with absolute 
impartiality and scientific accuracy the existing conditions in the 
school or school system. Constructive criticism by disinterested out- 
siders is, of course, valuable and necessary, but teachers and adminis- 
trative oflScers, because they know in greater detail their schools and 
the community are, theoretically, at least, better able to make final 
decisions concerning the activities of the schools. This report, then, 
will place before the teachers, superintendent, school board, and citi- 
zens of the town certain facts about the pupils and the work of the 
schools with which they are so vitally concerned. Such comment and 
criticism will be made as, in the judgment of the surveyors, will con- 
tribute to the improvement of the educational opportunity offered at 
present by these schools. 

HOW THE SCHOOL WORK WAS MEASURED 

All modem school surveys make use of the standard tests in school 
subjects. As will be seen from the descriptions which appear later in 
the report, the standard tests are not in any great measure different 
from the ordinary school examinations which are more or less familiar 
to everyone who has ever attended school. The difference arises from 
the fact that the standard tests are scientifically constructed after long 
study and experimentation, and they have been given to many thous- 
ands of children all over the country, so that the average or standard 
performance in a room, grade, school, or whole system is pretty well 
known. Thus it is possible by the use of standard tests to compare the 
work of the various units of a school system, and also to compare the 
work done in the system with that done in any other where the same 
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tests have been used. For- -those reasons standard tests were used in 
the survey of the Waylapd ^lid Cochituate schools. 









.•/•.;. VhAT TESTS WBKE USED 

Although staji^^rd tests have been devised in a large number of the 
subjects cQipilntaury taught in the schools, not all of them could be used 
in thii^ suryiy. Because of the limitations, tests were given in only 
the fundamental subjects; namely. Beading, Writing and Arithmetic. 
Td.Hifcsfe was added an intelligence test for the purpose of determining 
'tO'^ome extent the character of the raw materials with which the 
v'. Various units of the school system have to work. Obviously, more is to 
be expected of a class composed of pupils of superior intelligence than 
from the; average class, and inferior pupils cannot be expected to do as 
well as the average. 

HOW THE TESTS WERE GIVEN 

All the testing was done by examiners who had been well trained 
for the work at the Psycho-Educational Clinic, of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education. Although the standard tests are for the 
most part so devised that they can be given by the average class-room 
teacher, there is a technique of testing which is acquired only after 
considerable practice in the field, and it is, therefore, always desirable 
to have survey work done by trained examiners, as in the present in- 
stance. 

CORRECTION OF PAPERS 

The papers were all corrected by the clerks at the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic. Here, also, much of the work can be done by the teacher, 
but it is more efiiciently and economically done by trained experts. 
Moreover, when comparisons are to be made, it is an advantage to have 
the work done as far as possible by disinterested and impartial out- 
siders. 

PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 

All the results are presented in tabular form. The first set of 
tables presents the results of the tests by grade and school, and each 
table shows a distribution of all the marks obtained by the pupils of 
each grade, together with the grade median score. The Median rather 
than the Average is used because it is much more easily found, and be- 
cause most of the standard results are expressed as median scores. 
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The median is simply the middle score when all the scores are arranged 
in order of their size.* 

A second set of tables will show the Wayland and Cochituate me- 
dians together with those from other systems with which comparisons 
are desired, and in the Appendix will be found a sample of the class lists 
which will indicate the score of each pupil in each of the tests which he 
took. 

TABLE 1. DEARBORN GROUP IXTEIiLIGENCE BXAMINAllONS 

General Examinatioii I, Biay, 1921 
Distribntioii of Scores by Gradet 







Cochituate 








Wayland 




Sub-Primary 


I 


II 


III 


I 


II 


III 


120+ 










4 








310-119 










2 








100-109 






1 


2 


3 








90-99 






2 


2 


1 




2 




80-89 









3 


1 




1 




70-79 


1 




1 


4 


2 


1 


4 




60-69 


1 




3 


4 


1 





1 


Given 


50-59 


2 




2 


1 





2 


4 


Series 


40-49 


4 




3 








1. 


2 


II 


30-39 


6 




4 





1 


2 






20-29 


12 




3 


1 




1 






10-19 


7 






1 











0-9 












• 

1 






No. Cases 


33 




19 


18 


15 


8 


14 




Median 


28 




48 


75 


105 


43 


70 





^Thus the median of 5, 6, 8^ 11, 12, 15, 20 is 11. When there is an even number 
of items in the series the median is the same as it would be if one more item were 
added to the ux^per end of the series. Of the series 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 19, 20, 
21, the median is 14. 

fFor the lay reader who is not accustomed to reading tables of this sort it may be 
said that fi^paxes in the above table indicate the number of pupils who got each 
score on the examination. Thus in the Cochituate First grade 3 pupils made 
scores between 20 and 29, inclusive; 4 pupils made scores between 30 and 39, in- 
elusive; 3 scored between 40 and 49, inclusive, and so on. 
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TABLE 2. DEARBORN GROUP INTELUOENCE EXAMINATIONS 







General Examination I, 


May, 1921 












Dlstribntion of Scores by .Age 














Cochituate 






Wayland 




Years 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


6 


7 


8 


Score 


















120+ 






1 


4 


1 








110-119 









2 











100-109 




1 








3 




1 




90-99 







1 


2 


2 







1 


80-89 


1 





1 


2 










1 


70-79 








2 


1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


60-69 





2 


2 


3 


2 











50-59 





3 


1 


1 





2 


2 


2 


40-49 


1 


2 


2 


2 





1 


2 




30-39 





5 


2 


3 





1 


1 




20-29 


8 


4 


2 




2 




1 




10-19 


2 


3 


1 













0-9 














1 




No. Cases 


12 


20 


15 


20 


13 


5 


10 


6 


Median 


25 


36 


55 


80 


78 


53 


50 


75 



RESULTS OF INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 

The Dearborn Group Intelligence Examinations which were used 
in this survey are made in two forms, one for the younger pupils who 
have not yet mastered the arts of reading and writing well enough to 
use them to any great practical extent, and the other for the older boys 
and girls. In the present instance the complete lower grade examina- 
tion was not used, but a shorter form, which has also been standardized, 
was employed. This examination will be referred to in this report as 
General Examination I. 

A distribution of the scores made on General Examination I in the 
different grades of both schools is presented in Table 1. Because of the 
grouping of the grades it was found more practicable to test the third 
grade in Wayland with the Series II examination, so no results for this 
errade are to be found in Table 1. 

It will be seen that the pupils in the Cochituate school are, in both 
the first and second grades, somewhat superior to the pupils in the same 
grades at Wayland. We may reasonably expect, therefore, when we 
come to the subject-matter tests, to find the median scores of the first two 
grades in Cochituate somewhat higher than those of the corresponding 
grades in Wayland. 
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In Tabic 2 the distribution of the General Examination I scores is 
according to the age of the pupils. The range in age is from 5 to 9 
years in Cochituate, and from 6 to 8 only in Wayland. This difference 
is accounted f or* by the fact that in Cochituate there were Sub-Primary 
and Third grades tested, while at Wayland the test was given to the 
First and Second grades alone. 



TABLE 8. DEARBORN GROUP INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 

Series n. May, 1921 
Distribution of Scores by Grade 

Cochituate Wayland 



Grades 


IV 


V 


VI VII VIII 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


H.S 


200+ 














• 












190-199 










1 
















180-189 

























2 


170-179 























1 


5 


160-169 










2 















3 


150-159 








1 


















9 


140-149 








1 


1 















3 


130-139 




1 




2 


1 















3 


120-129 


1 





4 


1 


4 












1 


5 


110-119 





1 




4 


2 






1 


1 







5 


100-109 










2 


.2 






1 





4 


3 


2 


90-99 ■ 


2 


2 




2 







1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


2 


80-89 


2 


1 







3 













2 





1 


70-79 


7 


3 




2 




1 


2 


1 


2 








1 


60-69 


2 


1 









1 


1 


3 


1 


1 







50-59 


7 


2 


2 












1 


1 


1 


1 




40-49 


5 


2 









3 


5 


1 











30-39 


2 


2 


1 






5 


2 





2 








20-29 












1 


2 


1 


2 








10-19 












1 














0-9 


























No. Gases 


28 


15 


12 


15 


16 


12 


13 


10 


10 


11 


7 


41 


Median 


50 


72 100 114 


123 


38 


45 


67 


60 


95 


105 


145 
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TABLE 4. 



Age 
Score 
200+ 
190-199 
180-189 
170-179 
160-169 
150-159 
140-149 
130-139 
120-129 
110-119 
100-109 

90-99 

80-89 

70-79 

60-69 

50-59 

40-49 

30-39 

20-29 

10-19 
0-9 
No. Cases 
Median 



DEARBORN GROUP INTEIililGBIirCE EXAMINATIONS 
Series II, May, 1921 
DistribntJon of Scores by Aj;e 



Cochituate 
9 10 11 12 13 14 



15 9 10 11 



Wayland 
12 13 14 



15 16 



2 

3 
2 
5 
5 
1 



1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 



1 
1 


1 
2 
2 


1 
2 



1 




2 
1 
1 

3 

3 
1 



1 

4 
3 
2 


1 

2 



1 



1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



1 


2 


5 
2 
2 
1 



1 
1 

2 
3 

3 
1 
1 



1 
1 



1 



2 



1 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 



1 
1 



2 
1 


2 
1 


1 



1 



2 


2 


1 


1 
1 
1 

1 


1 
1 



1 
1 

1 


2 
2 


1 



3 


2 

2 
1 
1 



16 12 10 12 13 15 6 13 12 5 11 10 11 8 



54 70 80 77 115 135 110 43 63 75 75 110 105 115 143 

It will be seen that the six-year-old children in Wayland make 
higher scores than the Cochituate pupils of the same age, but that for 
the seven and eight-year-olds the Cochituate medians are better. It 
must be noted that there are so few six and eight year old pupils in Way- 
land that the medians for these years are rather unreliable.* However, 
the weight of the evidence points again to the fact that the Cochituate 
pupils are somewhat superior. 

Tables 3 and 4 show the distributions of the scores made on the 
Series II examinations which were given to the older pupils. Here 
again we find evidence of superiority of the Cochituate pupils, espe- 



*The reliability of a median is proportional to the number of cases from 
which it is obtained. See Thomdike, Mental and Social Measurements, Chap. 
Zn, Beliability of Measures. 
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cially in the three upper grades. A noteworthy fact is the low standing 
of the sixth grade in Wayland. The median for this grade is only 60, 
as compared with a median of 67 in the next lower grade. Other dis- 
crepancies of the same sort appear when the scores are distributed ac- 
cording to age in Table 4. The median score of the twelve year olds is 
no greater than that of the eleven year olds, and the thirteen year olds 
score, on the average, higher than the fourteen year olds. In the fif- 
teenth year the Wayland median is 5 points higher than that of Cochit- 
uate. This is explainable by the fact that in Gochituate the fifteen year 
olds are probably for the most part backward pupils who have not yet 
managed to get out of the grades, while the fifteen year olds from Way- 
land include the brighter pupils of that age who have gone on to High 
School. 
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TABLE 6: FEBT-DBARBORN ARITHMETIO TESTS 

Addition 
May, 1021 

Cochituate Wayland 



Grade 


IV 


V 


VI 


Vll 


VIII in 


IV 


V 


VI 


Vll 


Vii 


Score 
























130 
























125-129 
























120-124 
























115-119 




1 






1 














110-114 


1 


1 




















105-109 




1 




















100-104 


1 






1 


2 






1 








95-99 










1 














90-94 




1 




















85-89 








1 


1 














80-84 








1 
















75-79 


1 








2 














70-74 








1 






1 






1 




65-69 








3 


1 






1 








60-64 








1 














4 


55-59 




1 




1 


2 






1 


2 




3 


50-54 




1 






1 








2 




1 


45-49 


2 


1 






3 






2 








40-44 


3 






2 








3 


1 


2 




35-39 


4 


2 




1 










1 




2 


30-34 


2 


4 




2 






4 




1 


3 




25-29 


2 








1 


1 


4 






1 




20-24 


3 






1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 




15-19 


6 




2 






2 


1 


1 


1 


1 




10-14 






2 






1 


1 










5-9 


2 










6 


3 






1 




0-4 


1 










1 


2 




1 


2 




Total 


28 


13 


12 


15 


16 


12 


17 


10 


10 


13 


10 


Median 


30 


43 


38 


63 


60 


9 


26 


45 


40 


28 


58 


Standard 


30 


51 


35 


51 


54 


• • 


30 


51 


34 


51 


54 
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TABLE 7. PEBfT-DBARBORN ARITHMETIC TESTS 

Subtraction 
May, 1921 

Cochituate Wayland 



Grade 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VII 


Score 
























130 




1 




1 








1 








125-129 
























120-124 










1 














115-119 




1 






1 






1 








110-114 
























105-109 










1 




1 










100-104 








1 
















95-99 






1 


1 


3 














90-94 




1 




1 
















85-89 


1 




1 


2 


2 




1 


1 








80-84 








1 
















75-79 




1 




1 


1 




1 


1 






3 


70-74 




1 




1 


1 










1 




65-69 




1 


1 




2 










1 


1 


60-64 


2 


2 


1 


3 












1 


1 


55-59 


1 












1 


1 








50-54 




2 


1 










1 


1 


2 


1 


45-49 


1 




1 














1 


2 


40-44 


5 






3 






2 




1 






35-39 


4 














2 




1 




30-34 


2 




5 




4 




4 


1 


1 




1 


25-29 


1 












3 






1 




20-24 


2 


1 








4 


1 


1 






1 


15-19 


3 


1 


1 






2 


2 




2 


2 




10-14 


1 












1 




2 


2 




5-9 


1 










4 






2 


1 




0-4 


4 


1 








2 






1 






Total 


28 


13 


12 


15 


16 


12 


17 


10 


10 


13 


10 


Median 


35 


64 


40 


78 


80 


13 


32 


55 


15 


38 


55 


Standard 


29 


51 


34 


52 


62 


• • 


29 


51 


34 


52 


62 
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TABLE 8. 


FEBT-DBARBORN 


ABITHMBnC 


TESTS 












Multiplication 




















May, 1921 


L 
















Cochitnate 








Wayland 






Grade 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Vin III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VII 


Score 
























130 








1 


2 






1 








125-129 
























120-124 




1 




















115-119 




2 






1 














110-114 










1 














105-109 








1 
















100-104 










2 














95-99 




1 




1 


3 












1 


90-94 


1 


3 




1 








2 




1 




85-89 




1 


1 


1 


2 






2 








80-84 






1 


1 
















75-79 




1 




1 


1 














70-74 






1 
















1 


65-69 








1 






1 










60-64 


1 






4 








1 


1 


1 


1 


55-59 




1 


1 


2 


■ 


1 








1 


2 


50-54 


1 




1 


1 


2 




1 


1 








45-59 


1 


1 






2 






1 






1 


40-44 


1 




1 








4 


1 




1 


1 


35-39 


1 




1 








1 




• 


1 


2 


30-34 


2 




1 








3 




4 


4 




25-29 


1 




2 








1 




1 




1 


20-24 


4 


1 


2 








2 




2 


1 




15-19 


3 










5 


2 




1 






10-14 


3 












2 


1 








5-9 


2 










6 












0-4 


7 


1 








1 






1 


3 




Total 


28 


13 


12 


15 


16 


12 


17 


10 


10 


13 


10 


Median 


18 


91 


40 


63 


97 


9 


33 


75 


31 


43 


55 


Standard 


28 


48 


41 


52 


58 


• • 


28 


48 


41 


52 


58 



\ 
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Qrade 
Score 
130 

125-129 
120-124 
115-119 
110-114 
105-109 
100-104 

95-99 

90-94 

85-89 

80-84 

75-79 

70-74 

65-69 

60-64 

55-59 

50-54 

45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

20-24 

15-19 

10-14 

5-9 

0-4 

Total 

Median 

Standard 



TABLE e. PBBT-DEARBORN ARITHBfETIC TESTS 

Dlvlsloii 
May, 1921 

Cochituate Wayland 

IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 



5 

2 

5 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

28 

32 

28 



1 
3 



1 

1 

1 
13 
71 
49 



3 
1 
2 

1 
2 



12 
63 
31 



1 
3 
1 
1 
1 



15 
76 
49 



1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
3 



16 
75 
61 



3 
2 
1 
5 
1 
12 
10 



. 4 
6 

3 

2 

17 

18 

28 



2 
2 



10 
73 
49 



1 
1 
1 
1 



2 

2 

1 

11 

18 
31 



2 
3 

1 

1 
3 



1 

1 

13 

38 

49 



1 
2 



2 
1 



10 
53 
61 



The facts concerning the Addition examples are shown in Table 6. 
Here the discrepancies between the corresponding grades of the two 
schools are not great, except in the Seventh grade scores. In this grade 
the Cochitnate median is 35 points higher than the Wayland median. 

Table 7 shows the results of the Subtraction test. Here again there 
are variations in favor of Cochituate which range from 6 to 27 points. 
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In the Multiplication test (Table 8) the Fourth grade in Cochituate 
did very much poorer work than it did on the previous tests, and the 
Wayland median is higher in this grade. In all the other grades, how- 
ever, Cochituate did considerably superior work, with medians ranging 
from 9 to 27 points higher than those of the Wayland classes. 

The test in Division (Table 9) shows the Cochituate work superior 
except in the Fifth grade. It is also worthy of note that the Eighth 
grade in Cochituate does not attain a higher median than the Seventh 
grade. It is, however, considerably above the standard median. 

In summary of the results of the Arithmetic tests it may be said 
that the work in Cochituate is considerably in advance of that at Way- 
land, with only a few exceptions. The difference amounts, on the aver- 
age, to about a year's work. This is the state of affairs which was pre- 
dicted upon examination of the results of the intelligence tests, and it is 
not, therefore, surprising. 



TABLE 10. PIGTURE SUPPLEMENT SILENT READING TEST 

Distribntloii of Scores 
May, 1021 

Cochituate Wayland 



Grade 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


III 


IV 


V 


VI' 


VII 


VII 


100 


























98 


























92 


























86 
























1 


80 


1 

























74 


1 


1 























68 





4 




1 




1 















62 


1 


3 







1 









1 









56 


2 


4 




1 










1 


2 




1 





50 


3 


5 




2 


2 


1 


1 













1 


44 


1 


3 




1 


1 


3 


1 


2 


1 




2 


2 


38 


2 


1 










1 


2 


2 


3 


2 





2 


32 


4 


1 







1 


4 


1 


4 


1 








1 


26 


3 


1 




3 


5 


4 


5 


2 





1 


1 


1 


20 


1 






1 


2 


3 





1 


1 


2 


5 





14 











1 







1 








3 





8 


















1 


1 


1 





1 


2 








1 

















1 



















1 


2 




2 






No. Cases 


19 


23 


14 


10 


13 


17 


11 


16 


10 


8 


13 


9 


Median 


38 


56 


20 


25 


26 


32 


26 


32 


38 


20 


20 


38 
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KESUIiTS OF THE READING TEST 

The test used in this survey for. the measurement of reading is one 
recently published by the Russell Sage Foundation, and is known as 
Picture Supplement Scale, Form 1. It consists, according to the au- 
thor's description, of "a series of pictures and paragraphs about them. 
These paragraphs consist of instructions which the pupil follows by 
marking with his pencil a line or lines to supplement the picture. His 
ability to do this in accordance with printed instructions reflects the 
rapidity and accuracy with which he can read." A pupil's score is the 
number of paragraphs he marks correctly, but in order that all the 
grades may be put on the same basis the author provided a table of 
credits corresponding to the number of paragraphs correctly marked in 
each grade. 

The distribution of the scores on the credit basis is given in Table 
10, together with the median credit attained in each grade. For the 
most part, the Cochituate median credits are the higher, but in the 
Eighth grade Wayland has the slight advantage of one more paragraph 
correctly marked. This result again accords with the findings of the 
intelligence examinations which led us to expect better work from the 
pupils in Cochituate. 

RESULTS OF THE PENMANSHIP TESTS 

The Holmes Test for the Speed and Quality of writing was used in 
this investigation. For the speed test, a short sentence, made up of 
simple and familiar words, but involving nearly all the letters and a 
large number of the common letter combinations, is written repeatedly, 
first for a one minute period, and then for four minutes. The sentence 
is practically learned by the children before they begin to write on the 
test, so that little time is lost because of forgotten copy. The speed of 
writing is obtained by taking the average of the number of letters writ- 
ten in the one-minute period and the number written per minute in the 
four minute period. 
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TABLE 11. HOLMES TEST, SPEED OF WRITING. May, 1921 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grade III IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 



Letters 


























per min. 


























120+ 












5 










1 


1 


115-119 










2 


1 













1 


110-114 










3 


4 













1 


105-109 






1 




1 


2 
















100-104 






1 


1 


1 


2 










1 


1 


95-99 









2 


2 


1 










1 


1 


90-94 









1 


1 


1 








1 


2 


3 


85-89 


1 




2 


1 


2 








1 





2 


1 


80-84 







1 


2 


1 








1 


1 


2 




75-79 





1 


3 












1 


1 





1 




70-74 


2 


5 


3 












3 








1 




65-69 





5 





2 


1 









4 


2 






60-64 


2 


3 


1 











2 


2 


2 






55-59 


2 


5 


1 









2 








1 






50-54 


2 


1 












3 


3 












45-49 


1 


5 


1 


1 






1 


3 


1 


1 






40-44 


4 


1 










2 


1 




1 






35-39 
















1 


2 










30-34 





1 










1 












25-29 


1 

























20-24 














1 












19- 


























No. Cases 


15 


27 


14 


10 


14 


16 


11 


15 


10 


9 


11 


9 


Median 


60 


61 


77 


85 


100 


113 


48 


53 


68 


63 


88 


98 
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TABLB 12. HOLMES TEST, QUAIilTY OF WRITING. May, 1921 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grade II III IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 



90-94 




























85-89 


















• 










80-84 


























1 


75-79 


















1, 




1 


1 




70-74 






• 








2 




* 


3 




1 


1 


65-69 














2 














60-64 












3 


1 






2 


1 


1 


1 


55-59 






2 




1 


2 








1 


1 




3 


50-54 




3 


2 


1 


1 


3 


7 




1 


3 




2 


1 


45-49 




2 


8 


5 


3 


3 


3 




2 




4 


2 


2 


40-44 


3 


4 


9 


3 


4 


2 


1 


2 


5 






2 




35-39 


1 


4 


1 


3 


1 


1 




3 


3 


1 


1 






30-34 


6 


2 


1 


2 








4 


4 






1 




25-29 


4 


4 












2 


1 










20-24 


2 


























15-19 




























10-14 




























Total 


16 


19 


23 


14 


10 


14 


16 


11 


16 


10 


8 


10 


9 


Median 


32 


39 


46 


43 


45 


50 


53 


32 


40 


60 


48 


50 


57 



The facts concerning the speed of writing are shown in Table 11. 
Here again the medians show that the work at Wayland is about a grade 
below that at Cochituate. The low standing of the Sixth grade at Way- 
land is once more noticeable. 

To get the quality of penmanship by the Holmes test, two samples 
of each child's writing are graded on the Ayres Handwriting scale. 
The first of these samples is the last half of the material written in the 
four minute speed test, and for the other the pupils are given a short 
passage to write from dictation. The samples are graded separately, 
eaih by two correctors working independently, and the average of the 
four marks (two on each paper) is taken as the quality of the pupil's 
handwriting. 

The distributions and medians of the marks obtained in the quality 
of penmanship are shown in Table 12. In this test we find for the first 
time that the Wayland medians equal or surpass those of Cochituate. 
The difference in most cases is small, amounting to about half a step on 
the Ayres Scale, but in the Fifth grade the penmanship at Wayland is 
especially good. 
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TABLE 11. HOLMES TEST, SPEED OF WRITING. Xaj, 11121 

Cochitnate Wayland 

Grade III IV V VI VII \ail HI IV V VI VII VIII 



Letters 


























permin. 


























120+ 












5 










1 


1 


115-119 










2 


1 













1 


110-114 










3 


4 













1 


105-109 






1 




1 


2 
















100-104 






1 


1 


1 


2 










1 


1 


95-99 









2 


2 


1 










1 


1 


90-94 









1 


1 


1 








1 


2 


3 


85-89 


1 




2 


1 


2 








1 





2 


1 


80-84 







1 


2 


1 








1 


1 


2 




75-79 





1 


3 












1 


1 





1 




70-74 


2 


5 


3 












3 








1 




65-69 





5 





2 


1 









4 


2 






60-64 


2 


3 


1 











2 


2 


2 






55-59 


2 


5 


1 









2 








1 






50-54 


2 


1 












3 


3 












45-49 


1 


5 


1 


1 






1 


3 


1 


1 






40-44 


4 


1 










2 


1 




1 






35-39 
















1 


2 










30-34 





1 










1 












25-29 


1 

























20-24 














1 












19- 


























No. Cases 


15 


27 


14 


10 


14 


16 


11 


15 


10 


9 


11 


9 


Median 


60 


61 


77 


85 


100 


113 


48 


53 


68 


63 


88 


98 
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TABLB 12. HOLMES TEST, QUAIilTY OP WRITING. May, 1921 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grade II III IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 
90-94 
85-89 

80-84 1 

75-79 ': 1 1 

70-74 2 3 11 

65-69 2 

60-64 3 1 2 111 

55-59 2 12 11 3 

50-54 321137 13 21 

45-49 285333 2 422 

40-44 349342125 2 

3539 141311 3311 

30-34 6 2 12 4 4 1 

25-29 4 4 2 1 

20-24 2 
15-19 
10-14 

Total 16 19 23 14 10 14 16 11 16 10 8 10 9 
Median 32 39 46 43 45 50 53 32 40 60 48 50 57 

The facts concerning the speed of writing are shown in Table 11. 
Here again the medians show that the work at Wayland is about a grade 
below that at Cochituate. The low standing of the Sixth grade at Way- 
land is once more noticeable. 

To get the quality of penmanship by the Holmes test, two samples 
of each child's writing are graded on the Ayres Handwriting scale. 
The first of these samples is the last half of the material written in the 
four minute speed test, and for the other the pupils are given a short 
passage to write from dictation. The samples are graded separately, 
ea-ih by two correctors working independently, and the average of the 
four marks (two on each paper) is taken as the quality of the pupil's 
handwriting. 

The distributions and medians of the marks obtained in the quality 
of penmanship are shown in Table 12. In this test we find for the first 
time that the Wayland medians equal or surpass those of Cochituate. 
The difference in most cases is small, amounting to about half a step on 
the Ayres Scale, but in the Fifth grade the penmanship at Wayland is 
especially good. 



Grade 


IV 


Cochituate 


18 


Way land 


14 


Standard 


24 



VI 


VII 


VIII 


28 


56 


73 


5 


11 


40 


22 


38 


47 
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COMPARISONS WITH OTHER SYSTEMS 
1. The Arithmetic Tests 

In the following tables, 13 to 17 inclusive, are shown the Cochituate 
and Wayland median Arithmetic scores compared with the standards. 

TABLB 18. PROBLEMS 
May, 1021 

V 

63 

35 

43 

In the Fourth grade neither school attains the standard median 
score for the Problem Test, but in the Fifth grade the Cochituate me- 
dian is considerably above the standard, while the Wayland median is 
considerably lower. In the upper grade test which was given in the 
grades above the Fifth, the Cochituate medians are uniformly consid- 
erably larger than the standards, and the Wayland medians are consid- 
erably smaller. 

TABLE 14. ADDITION TEST 
May, 1021 

V 

43 

45 

51 

In the Fourth grade, the Cochituate median in Addition exactly 
equals the standard, but the Wayland score falls below. Neither school 
equals the Fifth grade standard. In the Sixth and Seventh grades the 
Cochituate medians surpass the standards, while the Wayland scores fall 
below again, especially in the Seventh grade. In the Eighth grade, both 
scores exceed the standard by a good margin. 

TABLE 15. SUBTRACTION TEST 
May, 1021 

Grade IV V VI VII VIII 

Cochituate 35 64 40 78 80 

Wayland 32 55 15 38 55 

Standard 29 51 34 52 62 

In grades Four and Five the Subtraction medians in both schools 
are higher than the standards. In the upper grade test we find the 
Cochituate medians exceeding the standards by a good margin, espe- 
cially in the Seventh and Eighth grades. Wayland in the upper grades 
falls below the standard, and has an especially low score in grade Six. 



Qrade 


IV 


Cochituate 


30 


Wayland 


26 


Standard 


30 



VI 


VII 


VII 


38 


63 


60 


30 


28 


58 


35 


51 


54 
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TABLE 16. 


Btm/rrPLicAxioN tec 


JT 








May, 1021 








Grade 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Cochituate 


18 


91 


40 


63 


97 


Wayland 


33 


75 


31 


43 


55 


Standard 


28 


48 


41 


52 


58 



In multiplication the Cochituate Grade Four median falls below the 
standard, but Wayland is above it. In the Fifth grade both schools 
exceed the standard by large variations. The upper Wayland grades 
cannot attain the standards in this operation, but the Eighth grade 
comes very close to it. The Cochituate median is practically the same 
as the standard in the Sixth grade, and in the Seventh and Eighth 
grades the medians of this school are especially high. 





TABLE 


17. DIVISION TEHT 










May, 1«21 








Grade 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Cochittiate 


32 


71 


63 


76 


75 


Wayland 


18 


73 


18 


38 


53 


Standard 


38 


49 


31 


49 


61 



In the Fourth grade neither school attains the Division standard, 
though the Cochituate median is very close. Both schools are well above 
the standard in the Fifth grade. In the three upper grades we again 
find that the Cochituate medians are well above the standards for those 
grades, while the Wayland medians fall below. 
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TABLE 18. PIGTURE SUPPLEMENT, SILENT BEADING TEST 

Form I, May, 1921 

Per Oent of Pupils RooeiYini^ Each Mark 











Cochituate 










Wayland 






Gnde 


Ill 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Standard 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VII 


100 


• 


























98 














1— 














92 














1+ 














86 














3 














80 


5 












4 














74 


5 


4 




10 






6 














68 





18 









6 


8 














62 


5 


13 




10 


8 





10 






10 








56 


11 


18 


7 











11 




6 


20 




8 




50 


16 


22 


7 


20 


15 


6 


12 


9 















44 


5 


13 





10 


8 


18 


11 


9 


13 


10 




15 


11 


38 


11 


4 


7 








6 


10 


18 


13 


30 


25 





22 


32 


21 


4 


7 





8 


23 


8 


9 


25 


10 








22 


26 


16 


4 


15 


30 


39 


23 


6 


46 


13 





13 


8 


11 


20 


5 




50 


10 


15 


18 


4 





6 


10 


25 


38 





14 






7 





8 




3 





6 








23 





8 















1+ 





6 


10 


13 





11 


2 








10 






1— 













3 






No. 
















9 


13 




25 







Cases 19 23 14 10 13 17 11 16 10 8 13 



2. The Readini^ Test 

Table 18 sets forth a comparison of the scores in the Silent Beading 
Test with the standards. The scoring of this test is so arranged that in 
any average grade from the Second to the Eighth inclusive the percent- 
age of pupils obtaining each score is the same. It will be readily seen 
by reference to the Table that in neither school does the distribution 
equal or approximate the standard. There is no grade in either school 
which has the average quota in the upper third of the distribution. 



8. The Penmanship Tests 

In Table 19 are shown the medians for the speed of writing. To- 
gether with the standards there are in this Table the scores from three 
Massachusetts communities where the Holmes Test has been given. 
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TABLE 19. SPSaSD OF PENMANSHIP 







Ma] 


f, 1921 








Qrade 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Cochitoate 


60 


61 


77 


85 


100 


113 


Wayland 


48 


53 


68 


63 


88 


98 


Standard 


49 


62 


76 


87 


90 


98 


Newton 


55 


59 


73 


85 


94 


102 


Brookline 






76 


87 


90 


98 


Fall River 








86 


89 





The Gochituate medians surpass the standards by a good margin in 
every grade except the Fifth, and also exceed the medians of the other 
school systems which are listed in the Table. Wayland, on the other 
hand, shows median scores considerably below the standards of the other 
school systems up until the Seventh and Eighth grades, where the stand- 
ards are equalled. 

The medians for the quality of penmanship are shown in Table 20. 
Here we find that, in general, the medians are higher than the standards, 
and higher than those obtained in Brookline and Fall Biver. They do 
not quite equal the Newton scores in the grades below the Seventh 





TABIiB20. 


QVAMJTi 
May, 


ri: OF FE 

1021 


NtIAN8UI 


[P 




Qrade 


Ill 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VllI 


Gochituate 


39 


46 


43 


45 


50 


53 


"Wayland 


32 


40 


60 


48 


50 


57 


Standard 


36 


39 


44 


46 


47 


49 


Newton 


50 


45 


48 


51 


50 


53 


Brookline 






44 


46 


47 


49 


Fall River 








44 


47 





SUMMARY 

Our comparison of the two schools shows, in general, with the excep- 
tion of a grade or two here and there, that the quality of work done by 
the Gochituate pupils is decidedly superior to that done at Wayland. 
This statement holds except for the quality of penmanship, in which 
Wayland does especially well. An explanation of the better perform- 
ances of the Gochituate pupils is found in the fact that they make higher 
scores on the Intelligence Examinations, thus indicating the probability 
that they are somewhat superior in their native abilities. 

It IB possible also to make a rather general statement about the com- 
parisons of the Gochituate and Wayland scores with the standards. For 
the most part, the Gochituate medians are equal to, or better than the 
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standards, while the Wayland scores equal the standards in only a few 
eases out of the total. Again there is an exception to this in the case of 
the quality of penmanship, in which test the Wayland pupils equalled 
or surpassed the standards in most of the grades. 

SUGGESTIONS 

It is a fact sometimes overlooked in a report of this sort that inter- 
pretation of the results set forth is chiefly the business of the teachers 
and supervisory officials of the school system in which the tests have 
been given. No one else is continually on the ground and familiar with 
all the conditions; no one else can understand the facts in their full sig- 
nificance. 

Perhaps the most valuable use to which standard tests may be put 
by a school system is that of serving as a guide for the formulation of 
standards for its own work. Tests are first given to show the actual 
attainment of the pupils in the schools. With these results and informa- 
tion concerning the results of testing in other schools standards may be 
set in the various school subjects. 

It must be held in mind continually, when such standards are being 
determined, that they must always be made with reference to the condi- 
tions in the system in question. Each community has its own individ- 
uality — ^its own problems, its own potentialities, and its own limitations. 
The recent development of intelligence tests has demonstrated that there 
are undoubtedly diflferences in native capacity which appear to exist 
between schools and school- systems as well as between individuals. No 
system, therefore, may safely take as its own, standards which have been 
made elsewhere, but each must work out a set of standards for itself. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that there has been some- 
what of a tendency to set too high the standards in the school subject 
tests. It is forgotten sometimes that these tests, for the most part, 
measure only the simpler and more mechanical phases of a subject, and 
that excessive attention to these phases may mean that more important 
things are neglected. Thus it becomes a question, for instance, whether 
the relatively high scores made by the Cochituate pupils on most of the 
tests show a desirable state of affairs, and whether the school should aim 
to keep future classes at the same level. If the superior scores are due 
to superior ability, as may be the case, it is to be desired that the same 
liigh grade of work be continued, but if these scores are due to over-em- 
phasis on the mechanical parts of the various subjects, then some change 
should be made. 

This brings us to another important consideration : namely, that the 
standards should always be tentative. It is impossible to determine 
once and for all what the accomplishments of pupils should be. From 
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time to time, as the community changes, the standards should change 
also. In other words, the problem of standards is always an open and 
live one. 

Once tentative standards have been set, the tests are useful to deter- 
mine the progress of the various schools in relation to those standards, 
and to gather material for the revision of them. For these purposes the 
tests should be repeated at not too frequent intervals; once a year is 
probably often enough. 

The results should be studied with the purpose of picking out 
schools, classes and individual pupils to which some sort of special atten- 
tion should be given. One school of a system may do especially well in 
writing, but fall down in reading, while another may exceed the stand- 
ards in both reading and writing, but make a very poor showing in the 
arithmetic. A class may stand high in addition, but fail in division. 
Some pupils will be found to be in need of much individual work, while 
others will seem to have attained satisfactory proficiency in all lines. In 
the lower part of the group there will be found cases which should be 
turned over to a specialist for searching mental examinations, while 
there will be others whose attainments will warrant double promotion, 
or who should be enabled to speed up their work in some other way. 

Superintendents and teachers should remember that neither every 
individual nor every class should be expected to attain the standards. If 
anything stands out clearly in testing, it is the fact of individual differ- 
ences, and many pupils will never be able to reach the standard medians. 
Indeed, the very^ definition of the term ** median'' indicates that it is a 
mark which only olie-half of the pupils equal or exceed. 

It is often the practice of supervising officials to judge the worth 
of their teachers by the scores that the pupils in the various classes make 
on the standard tests. It is more likely, however, that the success which 
a class has in making high scores in the standard tests has little or 
nothing to do with the ability of the teacher. Since the assignment of 
teachers to classes is largely a matter of chance, it may easily happen 
that the best class in the school may have the poorest teacher, and that 
the success of a class may be in spite of the teaching, rather than because 
of it. 

To sum up, then, if the facts set forth in this report are to become 
useful they must be studied carefully and exhaustively by the people in- 
terested in the schools. It must be remembered that high scores in the 
tests are not the only, nor even the most desirable ends of school work, 
and that possibly the classes which do poorly in these are getting fully as 
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much from the school. The results in the subject tests must be con- 
sidered in relation to the intelligence scores, and to all other facts con- 
cerning the general conditions in the schools and in the community. 
A little follow-up work, with special attention along the lines suggested 
above can hardly fail to be of inestimable value to the pupil, the teacher, 
and the society of which the pupil is to become a part. 
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PART II— THE SURVEY OF 1922 

In May, 1922, a year after the first tests had been given in Wayland 
and Goehituate the whole survey was repeated. The tests used were the 
Fame, except that there had been some slight modifications of the Intelli- 
gence and Arithmetic Tests. The testing and grading was again done 
by carefully trained examiners. 

The results of this second testing are set forth in tables which are 
numbered to correspond with the tables in Part I, so that it will be easy 
for anyone who is interested to compare the distributions for the two 
years. 

RESULTS OF INTBIiLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 

Distributions of the scores made by the pupils of the lower grades 
on the Dearborn General Examination A are shown in Table la. In 
Table 2a the same scores are distributed according to the ages of the 
pupils. 

There is evidence in these figures that Cochituate has pupils of su- 
perior mentality in the First grade, as shown by the median score of 48 
as opposed to the Wayland median of 33. Also, it may be seen in the 
second Table that the median score of the six-year-olds is identical in 
both schools. In the Second grade, however, it appears that the Way- 
land children are superior, with a class median of 66 against 60 made by 
the Cochituate class. The seven-year-olds at Wayland also do somewhat 
better than the seven-year-olds at Cochituate. The superiority of the 
Wayland children in the Second grade amounts to about five months on 
a mental age basis, and while this is not an especially great difference, 
it is probably large enough to be significant. 
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TABLE la. DEARBORN GROUP INTELLIGENCII EXAMINATIONS 

General Examinatioii A, May, 1922 
Distribntion of Scores by Grade 







Cochitnate 








Wayland 




Sub-Primary 


I 


II 


III 


I 


II 


III 


95-99 










2 








90-94 






1 




3 








85-89 










3 








80-84 








1 


4 








75-79 











3 




3 




70-74 








2 


1 









65-69 








2 


2 




2 




60-64 






2 





3 




1 


Given 


55-59 


1 




6 


3 


2 




2 


Series 


50-54 







3 


1 










II 


45-49 







4 


1 


1 


1 


1 




40-44 


2 




6 


1 











35-39 


2 




2 






4 






30-34 


6 




2 






3 






25-29 






2 






1 






20-24 






1 






1 






15-19 



















10-14 












1 






5-9 



















0-4 












1 






No. Oases 


22 




29 


11 


24 


12 


9 




Median 


30 




48 


60 


80 


33 


66 




Mental Age 


















of Median 


6-8 




7-7 


8-4 


10-5 


6-10 


8-9 




Child 
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TABIiB 2a. DEARBORN GROUP INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 

General Examination A, May, 1922 
Distribntion of Scores by Age 









Cochituate 








Wayland 


Years 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


6 


7 


8 


95-99 








1 












90-94 








1 


3 


1 








85-89 






2 


1 














80-84 






1 








2 








75 79 












2 


1 




2 


1 


70-74 









1 


1 


1 










65-69 






1 


2 


1 







1 


1 


60-64 






1 


1 


2 







1 





55-59 




4 


2 


3 


2 


1 




1 


1 


50-54 







3 


1 















45-49 




1 


1 


3 




1 




1 


1 


40-44 


1 


1 


4 


3 













35-39 





1 


3 









1 


3 




30-34 


2 


3 


2 


1 






2 


1 




25-29 


1 


7 


1 








1 






20-24 





2 










1 






15-19 





1 
















10-14 


1 
















1 


5-9 


1 


















0-4 














1 






No. Cases 


6 


20 


21 


18 


11 


7 


6 


10 


5 


Median 


30 


30 


48 


56 


73 


78 


30 


55 


58 


M.A.of 




















Med. ChUd 


6-8 


6-8 


7-7 


8-1 


9-6 


10-1 


6-8 


8-0 


8-2 



NOTE : — Two 11-year old pupils and one 13-year old from the Cochit- 
uate school are omitted from this Table. 
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In Tables 3a and 4a will be found the distributions of the Dearborn 
General Examination C which was given to the older children. In the 
Fourth and Sixth grades the Wayland medians are higher, in the Fifth 
and Seventh grades the Cochituate medians are higher, while in the 
Eighth grade the medians are exactly the same. The largest difference 
is in the Sixth grade where Wayland has a median which is 8 points 
higher than that of Cochituate. This means a difference of over a year 
in terms of mental age, and is a large variation. The difference of four 
points in the Fourth grade is probably also large enough to be of signifi- 
cance. 

This state of affairs is quite different from that which was discov- 
ered the previous year. In 1921 the results showed rather clearly that 
in most grades the pupils of the Cochituate school were superior to those 
in the same grade at Wayland. Now many of the differences seem to 
have disappeared, and those which remain seem to be in favor of Way- 
land rather than of Cochituate. A possible explanation of this change 
lies in the fact that the results of the first report were used to make ex- 
tensive changes in the organization of each school, and it seems likely 
that the reorganization classified the children into much more homoge- 
neous groups. 

One interesting fact should be noted in passing. In 1921 the Sixth 
grade at Wayland proved to be inferior to the fifth grade in the intelli- 
gence test. In 1922 the Seventh grade, composed largely of the same 
pupils who made up the Sixth grade in the previous year, is quite mark- 
edly inferior to the Sixth. Evidently the character of this class was not 
entirely changed in the reorganization. 
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TABIiB 8a. DBARBORN GROUP INXELUOBNCE KXAMINATIONS 

Gen. Bxam. C, May, 1922 
Distrlbiitioii of Scores by Grade 

Cochituate Wayland 

IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 



Grade 
80+ 
75-79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 

5-9 

0-4 

No. Cases 

Median 
MJL of 

Med. Child 



1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
17 
19 



1 
2 
3 
2 
6 
6 
6 
8 
1 



1 
1 
1 

4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 



35 17 
27 38 



2 
1 
1 

4 
1 
3 

1 



13 
42 



1 
1 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 



17 
53 



2 
2 
6 
2 
1 



1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 



2 


2 
2 
4 
1 
1 



2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 



1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
3 



1 
5 
3 
3 
1 

1 

1 



10-2 11-6 13-4 14-0 16-10 



13 11 12 11 12 15 
18 23 25 46 40 53 

10-0 10-10 11-2 U-8 13-8 16-10 
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TABLE 4a. DEARBORN GROUP INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 

Gen. Exam. C, May, 1922 
Distribntion of Scores by Age 











Gochituate 










Wayland 








Age 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 15 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


80+ 
































75-79 
































70-74 










1 






















65-69 








1 

























60-64 








1 


2 


2 








1 


1 


2 








55-59 




1 




1 





2 








1 


1 





1 


1 


3 


50-54 







1 


2 


1 


3 


1 












1 





2 





45-49 




2 








1 


1 








2 


1 


1 


3 


2 





40-44 




2 


1 


5 


2 


3 














2 


2 








35-39 


1 





2 


2 


3 

















1 


1 








30-34 


2 


4 


1 


3 


1 


4 






1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


25-29 


1 


3 


3 





1 


1 






4 


2 


2 










20-24 


2 


2 


3 


1 


2 






2 


2 


4 


1 










15-19 


3 


4 


3 


3 








6 





2 


1 




2 




1 


10-14 




2 


1 


1 








1 


1 


1 


1 










5-9 




2 















1 


1 












0-4 




1 


1 


























No. 
































Cases 


9 


23 


16 


20 


14 


16 


1 


9 


9 


15 


10 


8 


10 


6 


5 



Med'n 24 26 25 40 40 45 

M.A.of 

Med. 



Child 



11-0 11-4 11-2 13-8 13-8 14-6 



18 26 24 30 45 43 50 



10-0 11-4 11-0 12-0 14-6 14-2 15-4 



NOTE : One 16-year old pupil and one 18-year old pupil from the Way- 
land school have been omitted from this Table. 
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RESULTS OF THE ARITHMETIC TESTS 

As previously noted, the Peet-Dearbom Arithmetic Tests had been 
somewhat modified between the two testings so the results of the two 
years are not directly comparable. There are still, however, two series 
of the tests, one for the Fourth and Fifth grades, and the other for 
grades Six, Seven and Eight. This accounts for the fact that in all the 
Tables the Sixth grade scores are usually lower than those made by the 
Fifth grade. 

In Table 5a will be found the distributions of the scores obtained on 
the Problem Test, together with the class medians. The medians in 
grades IV and V show better work by the Wayland children, though the 
Fifth grade medians differ by only two points, an insignificant diflfer- 
ence. In the upper grades, however, the scores are very decidedly in 
favor of Cochituate. These differences cannot be explained on the basis 
of the intelligence of the classes, except perhaps in the Fourth grade 
where the Wayland class made a significantly higher median in the 
intelligence test. It would seem that in the Sixth grade especially, 
where the mental age of the Wayland pupils is about a year higher, a 
larger median might reasonably be expected. 

Table 6a presents the distributions and medians in the Addition 
Test. Here we find that the medians for the Fourth and Fifth grades 
are practically the same, though in the former grade the Cochituate 
median is somewhat higher. In the upper grades we find the Cochit- 
uate medians are larger by substantial margins which range from 10 
to 21 points. 

In Table 7a we have the facts about the Subtraction Test. It will 
be seen that in the three lower grades the Wayland medians are decid- 
edly higher, while in the Seventh and Eighth grades the Cochituate 
classes show to much better advantage. It appears that the Seventh 
and Eighth grade medians at Wayland are extremely low. 
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TABLE 5a. 


PJjUJT-DBABBORN PROCESS 


TESTS IN 


ARD 


L'HME' 


TIC 










Problems 




















May, 


1922 
















Cochiluate 






Wayland 




Grades 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Vlil 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VlII 


130+ 










2 












125-129 






















120-124 






















115-119 






















110-114 










1 




2 








105-109 

















1 




2 


100-104 























95-99 










2 












90-94 










5 










1 


85-89 






1 


















80-84 




2 


1 


1 













3 


75-79 




1 





1 


2 













70-74 




4 


1 





1 










1 


65-69 










2 


1 








2 





60-64 




2 











1 












55-59 


1 


3 


3 





1 





2 




1 





50-54 





1 


4 


4 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 





45-49 





1 

























40-44 





5 





1 







2 


2 


2 


3 


35-39 











2 




1 


1 





1 


2 


30-34 






















1 








25-29 


1 


2 


2 


1 




1 








1 


1 


20-24 


3 


5 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 





1 





15-19 


2 





2 















1 


1 


10-14 


3 


2 


1 






1 





2 


2 


1 


5-9 


5 


2 








4 


1 


2 






0-4 


2 


3 










1 


1 






No. Cases 


17 


33 


17 


13 


17 


11 


12 


11 


12 


15 


Median 


13 


43 


52 


52 


91 


22 


50 


33 


40 


44 


Standard 


24 


38 


22 


41 


56 


24 


38 


22 


41 


56 
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TABLE 6*. 


PEirr-DBABBORN FBOGKESS TESTS IX ABITHMETIO 










Addition 




















Wtay, 


1922 


















Gochituate 








Wayland 




Grades 


IV 


V 


VI 


VI 


VIII 


IV 


V 


Vi 


VII 


VIII 


130+ 




1 


















125-129 






















120-124 














2 








115-119 










1 






1 






110-114 






















105-109 






















100-104 




2 


















95-99 

















1 




1 


90-94 
























85-89 


1 


4 


1 




4 










2 


80-84 




1 




















75-79 




2 






1 






2 


2 





70-74 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 




2 







1 


65-69 





2 








2 




1 










60-64 


1 


5 


2 


5 


3 


1 


4 







2 


55-59 





1 


2 





1 




2 


1 







50-54 








2 


2 













1 


45-49 





2 


2 


1 


2 










1 


40-44 


3 


1 


5 
















2 


35-39 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 




2 







30-34 


2 


6 


1 


2 




3 




1 




1 


25-29 


2 


1 





















20-24 


5 


2 








2 




1 




3 


15-19 


1 










3 


1 


2 






10-14 












1 










5-9 






















0-4 




















1 


N.o Cases 


17 


33 


17 


13 


17 


11 


12 


11 


12 


15 


Median 


31 


62 


49 


54 


69 


24 


64 


39 


38 


48 


Standard 


30 


50 


35 


52 


60 


30 


50 


35 


52 


60 
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TABLE 7a. PBET-DBARBORN PROGRESS TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 

Subtraction 
May, 1922 

Gochituate Wayland 

Grade* IV V VI VII VIII IV V VI VII V HI 

130+ 

125-129 

120-124 

115-119 

110-114 11 2 

105-109 1 

100-104 1 

95-99 1 

90-94 1 10 

85-89 3 110 1 

80-84 1 10 11 

75-79 1 3 10 

70-74 4 2 2 1 11 

65-69 10 1 11 

60-64 18332 221 

55-59 14 11 

50-54 2 3 3 12 2 

45-49 2 12 

40-44 3 2 2 3 2 1 

35-39 110 11 11 

30-34 13 10 10 1 

25-29 1110 

20-24 5 111 113 

15-19 111 

10-14 1 1 
5-9 
0-4 

No. Cases 17 32 16 13 17 

Median 38 58 52 53 68 

Standards 28 47 39 57 68 



11 12 
51 65 

28 47 



1 
11 
63 
39 



2 

1 



3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

25 

57 



1 

1 
1 
1 
1 



1 



1 


3 

2 
3 



15 
34 
66 
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Distributions and medians for the Multiplication Test are shown in 
Table 8a. The Fourth grade medians are practically identical. Way- 
land has an advantage of 8 points in the Fifth grade, and Gochituate 
excels in the upper grades by margins running up to 32 points in grade 
Eight. 

Table 9a shows the results of the Division Test. Here we find 
that the Gochituate medians are decidedly higher throughout the whole 
five grades. The points of difference range from 9 in the Sixth grade 
to 38 in the Eighth. 

In Table 9b the averages of the pupils in all operations are distrib- 
uted. The medians are substantially the same in the Fourth and Fifth 
grades, but in the upper grades the Gochituate medians are considerably 
higher. 

Summarizing the results of the Arithmetic Tests we may say, in 
general, that the work of the Gochituate children is superior. This is 
not true in all cases in the two lower grades (IV and V) where the me^ 
dians are more nearly equal and where the Wayland medians are in one 
or two cases distinctly higher. The differences which we find are not 
to be explained on the basis of intelligence differences, as the latter are 
small except in cases where they favor Wayland. It seems likely, there- 
fore, either that more time is given to arithmetic, especially in the upper 
grades, at Gochituate than at Wayland, or that the Gochituate teachers 
use markedly superior methods in their teaching. 
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TABLE 8». FBEir-DEABBORN PROGRESS TESTS IN ARTTHMBTIO 

Mnltipllcatton 



Grades IV 
130+ 
125-129 
120-124 
115-119 
110-114 

105-109 2 

100-104 3 

95-99 1 

90-94 1 

85-89 6 

80-84 

75-79 3 

70-74 1 1 

65-69 

60-64 2 

55-59 2 

50-54 3 1 

45-49 2 3 

40-44 2 2 

35-39 3 1 

30-34 2 3 

25-29 1 

20-24 1 

15-19 1 1 
10-14 
5-9 

0-4 1 

No. Cases 17 32 

Median 44 75 

Standard 28 48 



May, loaa 

Cochitnate 

V VI VII VIII 

1 



2 
1 
5 

1 
1 
1 

4 
1 



1 

3 

3 


1 

1 



2 
1 

1 



16 13 
60 76 
31 51 



1 

3 


3 
1 
2 
3 

2 

1 



17 
83 
68 



IV 



1 

1 

4 

1 
1 
1 

1 



11 
42 
28 



Wayland 

V VI VII vin 



1 

2 


2 
1 



2 


1 



1 

1 



1 



1 



1 
1 

2 
2 

2 



1 

1 



2 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 



11 11 12 
83 39 30 
48 31 51 



1 
1 
1 

2 



1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 



15 
51 
68 
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TABLE Qa. 


FKI 


irr-DEABBORN Fl 


EtOORRF 


18 TESTS H 


V ARTl 


niMTC 


TIO 










DiTision 




















May, 


1922 
















Cochituate 








Wayland 




Orades 


IV 


V 


VI 


Vll 


VIII 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


130+ 




1 






1 












125-129 






















120-124 








1 














115-119 














1 








110-114 










1 












105-109 




1 






1 












100-104 




1 




1 


3 










1 


95-99 







1 



















90-94 




1 


1 


1 













1 


85-89 




2 




2 


2 






1 






80-84 


























75-79 




3 




2 


4 






1 






70-74 




1 



















2 


65-69 




3 







1 


1 




1 


1 





60-64 


2 


3 


8 


1 


2 










1 


1 


55-59 





2 





1 












1 





50-54 


2 


3 


3 







1 




1 





1 


45-49 


1 


2 


2 


1 












2 





40-44 


3 


2 


2 


1 




1 




2 


2 


4 


35-39 


3 


3 


1 





1 


1 










3 


30-34 


3 


2 


3 


2 





1 




4 





1 


25-29 










1 










1 





20-24 












3 







2 


1 


15-19 


1 










1 




1 


2 


^ 


10-14 





1 








1 










5-9 


2 


1 








1 










0-4 






















No. Cases 


17 


32 


16 


13 


17 


11 


12 


11 


12 


15 


Median 


39 


61 


50 


76 


79 


24 


45 


41 


43 


43 


Standard 


29 


46 


34 


55 


67 


29 


46 


34 


55 


67 
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TABIiE 8a. 


PRFTT-DE 


IAR1M 


>BN P 


BOGKES 


8 TES 


TS III 


' ARF 


niMR 


XIU 










MnltlpUcatton 




















M»y, 


1922 
















CocMtaate 






Wayland 




Grades 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Vlll 


IV 
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KESUIiTS OF THH READING TEST 

The Picture Supplement Test for silent reading is published in sev- 
eral forms of equivalent value, and as Form 1 was used in 1921, Form 2 
was chosen for the 1922 testing. The distributions and medians will be 
foiind in Table 10. It should be remembered fti connection with these 
figures that the scoring of this test is arranged to give a median score 
of 50 to the average or normal class, irrespective of the grade. In the 
Third and Fourth grades the differences are not very great, and are 
slightly in favor of the Cochituate classes. In the Fifth and Sixth 
grades, however, Wayland shows decidedly to advantage. Cochituate 
medians are higher in the Seventh and Eighth grades. 
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These results seem to imply some differences in the methods of 
teaching reading or the subject matter used or both. Further, the dif- 
ferences seem to exist not only between the two schools, but between the 
different grades in each separate school. 

KESULTS OF THE PENMANSHIP TEST 

The Holmes Test was used, exactly as in the previous survey, and 
the children were rated for both Speed and Quality of writing. 

The scores for Speed in letters per minute are shown in Table 11a. 
The Cochituate medians in every grade except the Eighth are higher 
than the Wayland medians. The differences, however, are hardly great 
enough to be of significance except in the Seventh grade. 

The distributions of the scores in Quality of penmanship are shown 
in Table 12a. The differences in the grade medians of the two schools 
are so small as to be insignificant, excepting possibly the Third grade, 
where the difference is five points, or half a step on the Ayres scale, in 
favor of Wayland. In neither school is there any improvement in the 
Quality of the writing after the Sixth grade. 
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HOLMES TEST 

TABLE 11a. SPEED OF WRITINO 

May, 19aa 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grades II III IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 
125-129* 
120-124 

115-119 2 1 2 

110-114 12 1 

105-109 1113 2 

100-104 12 2 2 1 4 

95-99 2622 0211 

90-94 7240 0414 

85-89 4 2 5 2 10 1 

80-84 11 22 2060 

75-79 ..14 2 2 1 

70-74 11231 203 

65-69 13 3 4 1 11 

60-64 10 2 10 

55-59 10 14 2 11 

50-54 14 6. 112 1 

45-49 2 8 2 13 

40-44 14 4 

35-39 3 11 2 1 

30-34 2 11 

25-29 1 11 

20-24 1 

15-19 
10-14 
5-9 
No. 

Cases 11 24 17 34 16 
Med'u 46 48 54 80 99 
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HOLMES TEST 

TABLE 12a. QCALITT OF HHIITING 

May, 1922 
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GOMPABISONS WITH STANDARDS 
1. The Arithmetic Tests 

In the following Tables 13a to 17a inclasive will be found the 
median arithmetic scores of both schools in comparison with the stand- 
ards. 

TABLE 18a. PROBLEMS 
Majr, 1922 

V VI VII VIII 

43 52 52 91 

45 33 40 44 

38 22 41 56 

The Fourth grade at Cochituate and the Eighth grade at Wayland 

are the only grades which fall below the standards in the Problem Test. 

In the other grades the medians are pretty uniformly well above the 
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standards. It is worthy of note that there has been a decided improve- 
mait in the work at Wayland, for the results of the first testing showed 
not a single median which equalled or surpassed the standards in this 
test. 

TABLE 14a. ADDITION TEST 
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In Addition the record is again good. The Cochituate medians are 
all higher than the standards, as are the Wayland Fifth and Sixth grade 
medians. In the Fourth grade the Wayland median is somewhat below 
the standard. The Seventh grade shows no progress over the Sixth, 
and the Eighth grade also is low. 

TABLE 15a. SUBTRACTION TEST 
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In Subtraction the Cochituate medians are well above the standards 
except in the Seventh grade, where both schools fall below. The Way- 
land Eighth grade attained a median which is only about half what may 
be expected from the average class. The Wayland record is somewhat 
better than the previous one, as this time there are three instead of two 
classes above the standards. It is also noticeable that in the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth grades the Wayland medians are well above those of the 
Cochituate classes. 

TABLE 16a. MUIiTEPLICATION TEST 
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In the Multiplication Test the Cochituate pupils obtained especially 
high scores, as the medians show. We again find the Wayland medians 
surpassing the standards in the first three grades, but they fall below in 
the Seventh and Eighth. The records are not greatly different from 
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those made at the previous testing except for the fact that the Cochit- 
uate Fourth grade and the Wayland Sixth grade have much better rec- 
ords in the 1922 tests. 
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The Cochituuate class medians are all well above the standards in 
the Division Test. In Wayland the class medians are practically equal 
to the standards in the Fourth and Fifth grades, well above in the Sixth 
grade, but very much below in the Seventh and Eighth grades. The 
chief change from the previous year is that the Wayland Sixth grade is 
now well above the standard instead of below it as formerly. 

TABLE 17b. AVERAGE OPERATIONS 
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When the averages of the pupils' scores in the four fundamental 
operations are considered, the work of the Cochituate classes is well 
above the standard in every grade. This also applies to the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth grades in Wayland. In the Wayland Seventh and 
Eighth grades, however, the medians are considerably lower than the 
standards. 

SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS IN THE ARITHMETIC TESTS 

In all but two cases, the Cochituate medians in the Arithmetic Tests 
surpass the standards. Usually the diflference in favor of Cochituate is 
a very large one, and many of the classes equal or exceed the standard 
average median of the next higher grade. This raises the question as 
to whether there is not too much emphasis on the teaching of Arithmetic 
in the Cochituate school. It is probable that the Cochituate children 
are, as the Intelligence Tests indicate, somewhat superior in native 
ability to children in many other localities, and so should be able to do 
better work. However, there is a point beyond which drill and prac- 
tice in arithmetic is not economical. It is quite certain that no addi- 
tional time or attention need be given to arithmetic in this school, and it 
might possibly be weU to lighten the requirements. 
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The results at Wayland are not quite so consistent. In general, 
the medians of the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth grades practically equal or 
exceed the standards. In the Seventh and Eighth grades, however, the 
standards are considerably higher than the median performances of the 
Wayland classes, with the exception of the Seventh grade median in the 
Problem Test. In general it may be said that the Wayland medians 
are below those of the Cochituate classes, though there is an exception 
in the Subtraction Test. 

It does not seem likely that the low results in the Seventh and 
Eighth grades at Wayland are to be explained on the ground of inferior 
native ability on the part of the pupils, as the Intelligence Tests show 
these pupils to be on practically the same mental level with the pupils 
in Cochituate. The diflference may be due to differences in the efficiency 
of the teaching, or to differences in the courses of study. 

As the tests and standards had been revised since the previous test- 
ing, it is possible to make only very general comparisons with the work 
in 1921. It may be said, however, that Cochituate maintains its pre- 
vious high level of work, while conditions at Wayland have improved in 
that there are now three grades obtaining medians above the standards 
rather than only two as formerly. 

A very interesting point is brought out by reference to the study of 
the results of the Intelligence Tests. In 1921 it was pointed out that 
the Wayland Sixth grade could not be expected to attain the standards 
in any subject because the Intelligence Tests showed the mental level of 
the pupils in that grade to be rather low. In the second testing, how- 
ever, it was found that the new Sixth grade was a decidedly superior 
one, and as has been shown above, the Sixth grade medians were this 
time above the standards. This illustrates very well the desirability of 
securing some concrete evidence on the mental make-up of the pupils 
who take subject matter tests. It shows the injustice of evaluating the 
work of a teacher on the actual accomplishments of the class after she 
has taught them without taking into consideration the kind of material 
she had to work with. 

2. The Readinfir Test 

The scoring of this test is so arranged that a standard percentage 
distribution of scores is offered to which the performance of any crrade 
from the Second to the Eighth inclusive may be compared. This stand- 
ard distribution is shown in Table 18a, together with the percentage 
distribution of the scores made in each grade in the two schools. It is 
not to be expected that small classes like these will give smooth distribu- 
tions, but if a class has average ability half the cases or 50 per cent, 
should obtain scores above 50. Another way of comparing these scores 
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with the standards is to examine the medians of the several classes. The 
method of standardization is such that the average class should have 
a median score of 50. 



TABLE 18a. PICTURE SUPPLEMENT SOLENT READING TEST 
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According to these methods of comparison all the grades in Cochit- 
uate except the Fifth and Seventh are up to the standard in this test. 
In Wayland the Third grade practically reaches the standard, and the 
Fifth and Sixth grades surpass the standards for these grades by con- 
siderable margins, but the other three grades fall much below. The 
score in the Seventh grade is an especially low one. 
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There has been a marked improvement in the reading since the pre- 
vious testing, as shown by the following comparison of median scores. 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grade III IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 

1921 38 56 20 25 26 32 26 32 38 20 20 38 

1922 50 47 40 53 43 55 47 41 62 71 32 43 

In 1921 the only grade median which equalled the standard was that of 
the Fourth grade at Cochituate, while the medians in the other eleven 
grades were extremely low. In 1922 only five of the medians were below 
the standard, and even in these five grades there has been a marked im- 
provement. This change alone would seem to justify the first survey 
which pointed out the deficiency in reading ability. 

3. The Penmanship Test 

In Table 19a are shown the medians of the various grades in the 
Speed of Writing test, together with standards and the results obtained 
in three other Massachusetts communities. It will be seen from the 
table that the Cochituate medians are, except in the Fourth grade, some- 
what higher than the Standards. They also compare very favorably 
with the results obtained in the three systems listed in the table for com- 
parative purposes. The Wayland medians are slightly below the stand- 
ards in grades II, V and VII, and somewhat above in grades VI and 
VIII. The Fourth grade median in this school is the only one which is 
materially below the standard. In comparison with the other three 
school systems, Wayland shows well in grades V, VI and VIII, but falls 
considerably below them in grades III, IV and VII. 

TABLE 19a. SPEED OF PENMANSHIP 
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A comparison of the work in the two years is shown below. 

Cochituate ' Wayland 

Grade III IV V VI VII ^aII III IV V VI VII VIH 

1921 60 61 77 85 100 113 48 58 68 63 88 98 

1922 48 54 80 99 94 96 42 46 74 91 82 101 

The losses are slightly more numerous than the gains, although there are 
no large losses except in the Third and Eighth grades at Cochituate. 
The Sixth grade in each school shows a rather large gain — 14 letters per 
minute at Cochituate, and 28 letters per minute at Wayland. The lat- 
ter gain is probably explained when we remember that the Wayland 
Sixth grade in 1921 was shown to be somewhat inferior mentally. 

Table 20a shows the results of the Quality Test compared with the 
standards and the results from the three school systems whose medians 
were used for comparison in the Speed Test. No median in any grade 
of either school equals or exceeds the standards of the results of the other 
systems. In practically every case the difference is a large and signifi- 
cant one. 

TABLE aOa. QUALITY OF PENMANSHIP 
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Neither school has done as well in this test as in 1921, as may be 
seen from the comparison of the grade medians for the two years shown 
below. 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grade III IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 

1921 39 46 43 45 50 53 32 40 60 48 50 57 

1922 28 32 33 38 37 39 33 31 35 38 36 41 

Many of the losses are large, amounting to more than a full step 
on the Ayres scale, by which they were graded. 
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SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS 

As the previous report pointed out, the results of such a survey as 
this must be used, in the main, by the teachers and administrative offi- 
cers who are on the ground and have full knowledge of the local condi- 
tion. However, there are certain points brought out in the preceding 
pages which may be commented upon by the surveyors before closing 
this report. 

In the first place, it will be noted that there are still many differ- 
ences between the performances of the children of the two schools in the 
various tests. When the first report was written it seemed possible to 
explain these differences largely on the basis of differences in native 
intelligence, but the 1922 testing seems to show that these variations 
were largely removed by the reorganization of the classes. It appears 
that some other reason must be sought for the differences now existing. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the work of the Cochituate 
children is superior to that which is done at Wayland, although there 
are exceptions to this general ride. The Cochituate medians are also 
generally equal or superior to the standards in the various tests, except 
in the Quality of Penmanship. The arithmetic scores are so far above 
the standards as to indicate the possibility that some of the time spent 
on this subject could be used with greater profit in other fields. 

The Wayland results are an improvement over the previous year in 
arithmetic and reading. The Sixth and Seventh grades, however, are 
still below the standards in most cases. 

Both schools made marked gains in the Beading Test. In 1921 only 
one gi*ade median equalled the standard, while in 1922 only five grades 
fail to attain the standards, and each of these had made some improve- 
ment over the previous performance. 

The results of the Penmanship Tests were not as satisfactory as 
those of 1921, since there were losses in both Speed and Quality. The 
Quality scores are decidedly too low, and efforts should be made to im- 
prove the handwriting. ^This should not be done at the sacrifice of 
speed, as the Speed scores are not too high. I 

There are many exceptions to these general statements both among 
the grades and among the individual pupils. These cases must be singled 
out by superintendent and teacher for the special attention which they 
need. 



APPENDIX 

In order that the teachers might take full advantage of the results 
of the survey, tables like the following were appended showing the score 
of the individual pupils in each of the tests. A study of such a table 
by the teacher enables her to proceed intelligently in her efforts with 
individuals of her class. 
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The Marking System of the 
College Entrance Examination Boarii-*!;';. 

This study represents an investigation into the distribution of tli6L'*.-.';« 
marks of the College Entrance Examination Board for the years 1902 ' ' 
to 1920 inclusive. It was made in order to discover if there were any 
grounds for the strong criticism of the college entrance examinations by 
New England educators, more especially secondary school principals 
and teachers. It is published at this time because the Board in its 
Twentieth Annual Report recognized the existence of sudden and violent 
fluctuations, from year to year, in the results of the examinations, in 
many subjects, and voted to employ expert assistance to aid in determin- 
ing the specific causes. 

SGOPB OF THK STUDY. 

The subjects selected were English Readings, Elementary French, 
Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry for the reason that they were 
offered by nearly all candidates, thus involving a relatively large num- 
ber of cases. The arrangement of marks has been altered somewhat. A 
sample distribution as published by the board is as follows : 

Solid Geometry 90-100 75-89 60-74 50-59 40-49 0-39 

1916/1152* 1.8% 6.1% 18.2% 12.8% 14.1% 47% 

Most of the larger colleges and universities admit on a mark of 60 
or above while some of the smaller institutions will accept as low as 50. 
Assuming that the distribution ought to approximate the normal, for 
reasons which will be established later, and that anyone rated below 50 
has failed to pass, the data in each case have been corrected from the 
above to read as follows: 

Solid Geometry 1916/1152 90-100 7589 60-74 50.?9 0-49 

1.8% 6.1% 18.2% 12.8% 61.1% 

The highest number of cases involved in any distribution was Ele- 
mentary Algebra 1920/5249 and the lowest Elementary French 1902/509 
with only 13 out of the 76 instances when the number fell below 1000. 

FACTS BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 

The following significant facts were discovered: 
(a) Out of 76 distributions graphed every one is bimodal with 
the exceptions of : 

English Readings 1902/800, 1906/1380, 1907/1661, 1908/1698, 
1912/1731. 



* In this and all similar eases the numerator of the fraction represents the year and 
the denominator the number of persons taking the examination. 
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• • • 
In ^ery instance the second mode in the distribution occurs in 

the'its&ighment of the lowest marks and very often contains a greater 
percentage of cases than the one in the middle. 

,. *'l*-' (6) Every distribution is skewed negatively or toward the lower 

*. *••."'» 'end of the distribution of marks except : 

• • 

Elementary Algebra 1906/1180, 1913/1916, 1918/3826. 
Elementary French 1909/1196, 1916/2872. 
English Readings 1903/996. 

(c) The order in which the subjects approximate the normal dis- 
tribution is as follows : English Readings, Elementary French, Elemen- 
tary Algebra, Plane Gteometry. In Figs. I and II are reproduced 
twenty selected graphs, five for each of the above subjects respectively. 

EFFECT OF YEAKLT INOHBASB. 

Various reasons suggested themselves as to why the results are so far 
from those expected. Bimodal distributions usually indicate a poor 
selection of cases. As the second mode in every instance is in the lower 
end or failure group, this might be caused by the influx of a large num- 
ber of unprepared persons in the hope of slipping by. This explanation 
is discarded, however, for (a) the data show that this does not occur 
at intervals but appears regularly in all subjects, (6) the yearly increase 
in the number of candidates, with the exception of 1916, has been rela- 
tively constant as is shown in Table I. 

RECOMMENDED CANDIDATES. 

If all candidates of doubtful preparation could be eliminated a 
different result might be obtained. Consequently graphs were made 
for the years 1912-1916 inclusive for **only those candidates who were 
recommended for examinations on the ground of full and satisfactory 
preparation.'** 

It was found, however, that 

(a) In Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry, every distribu- 
tion is bimodal, seven out of every ten are skewed negatively or toward 
the lowest grades, while the other three are skewed positively or toward 
the highest grades. 

(6) Of the five in Elementary French, four are bimodal and three 
are skewed positively. 

(c) In English Headings only one, 1916/2431, is bimodal, all the 
others tending roughly toward the normal. 



* Farther study of the group could not be made, as only these limited data are pub- 
lished by the Board. 
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It is very evident from this that there is slight improvement in the 
ratings of the recommended candidates in English Headings and Ele- 
mentary French but none in Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry. 
The difference, however, is not marked enough to conclude that it is due 
to better preparation. 

TOTAIi YBAKLT RANKS. 

Theoretically, as the number of cases increases the nearer the dis- 
tribution should correspond to the normal. Graphs were prepared show- 
ing the distribution of the total number of marks given for all subjects 
from 1902 to 1920 inclusive for all candidates, and from 1912 to 1916 
for recommended candidates only. These show that in every case, (a) 
the distribution is bimodal, (b) it is skewed toward the lower end. Pig. 
Ill gives a selected list of graphical representations for totals of different 
years. 

If all of the marks assigned in all subjects from 1902 to 1920 in- 
clusive were combined into one grand total average distribution it would 
be as follows : 

Grand Total 90-100 75-89 60-74 50-59 0-49 

445,620 4.78% 18.34% 31.14% 13.78% 31.96% 

In other words out of 445,620 cases only 4.78% received the highest 
grade while 31.96% failed. How many of the latter tried over again 
and succeeded there are no data to show. 

A grand total average distribution for only those candidates recom- 
mended on the ground of full and satisfactory preparation as published 
for 1912 to 1916 inclusive is 

Grand Total 90-100 75-89 60-74 50-59 0-49 

87,642 6.35% 22.32% 32.28% 13.69% 25.36% 

This is slightly better than the one given above, but considering the 
fact that the individuals involved here were highly selected, a failure of 
one-fourth, or 21,910 cases out of 87,642, places upon the Board the re- 
sponsibility for a condition which is far reaching in its social and eco- 
nomic effects. 

SELECTED DISTRIBUTIONS. 

That the reader may have some samplings of extreme variations as a 
basis of comparison a selected list of graphs is given in Fig. IV. These 
are taken from different subjects and different years. The lowest num- 
ber of cases involved is 641 while the highest is 2063. 

WHAT WAS EXPECTED. 

As was said at the beginning of this article, it was expected that the 
results would approximate the normal distribution. Briefly the evi- 
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dence supporting this is as follows : (a) Physical differences approximate 
the normal curve* as do mental characteristics,f (b) Marks, represent- 
ing, as they do, estimates of mental abilities, are themselves distributed 
according to the same frequencies as the abilities they are designed to 
represent,^ (c) The normal distribution of marks is the one usually 
found when a fairly large number of students are graded.§ 

Concluding then that the assignment of any relatively large number 
of grades ought to approximate the normal distribution and steadily so 
as the number increases over 500, this further question remains: What 
is the best method of dividing this distribution into groups for translat- 
ing standing into a scale of marks? After a careful examination of all 
possible schemes we have concluded that the five division one is best. 
This is based on the orientation of a large number of cases around a 
central group whose accomplishment is considered median or average. 
Above and below lie groups of smaller size containing superior and in- 
ferior students in relation to the average and above and below these the 
still smaller groups of exceptions or failures. 

The method of dividing our theoretical distributions into the five 
divisions which we will represent by the letters A, B, C, D, B, would 
be as follows : Find the median of the distribution and lay off on the base, 
on either side, the distance of 1 P. E. Within the area embraced by this 
±P. E. there will fall 50% of the total number of cases. This would rep- 
resent the center or average or C group. Now lay off on either side of zt 
P. E. a distance equal to 2 P. E. Each one of the areas thus designated 
will contain 23% of these cases, || and would be represented by the let- 
ters B and D respectively. Again laying off the distance of 2 P. E. on 
either side we will reach the limits of the normal curve as for all practical 
purposes the ordinate may be taken as zero when the abscissa is 5 P. E. 
The last two divisions just made would each contain 2% of the total 
number of cases and would be represented by the letters A and E. The 
relationship between the cases represented by the five divisions of our 
normal probability integral and our marking system would now be as 

follows :11 

ABODE 

2% 23% 50% 23% 2% 

♦ Brooks : The Foundation of Zoology, pp. 156-157, and Yule : An Introduction to the 

Theory of Statistics, p. 84. 
t See the distribution of the IQ's of 905 unselected children 5-14 years of age in 

Terman: The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 66. 
t Dearborn: School and University Grades. University of WiBConsin Bulletin 

No. 368. 
J Dearborn, Ibid, also Foster: The Administration of the College Curriculum, pp. 

250-300. 

II A table of the values of P. E. of the normal probability integral will be found in 
Rugg: Statistical Methods Applied to Education, p. 391. 

II This was the division used by Buckingham in the standardization of the Bucking- 
ham Spelling Scale. 
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In like manner if we should lay off on either side of the mean the 
distance of A. D. we would find the following distribution : 

ABODE 

2% 20% 56% 20% 2% 

or if we should take for our unit .5cr and then lay off Icr on either side 
our relationship would be as follows :* 

ABODE 

7% 24% 38% 24% 7% 

What is more commonly used by writers than either of the two pre- 
ceding is to lay off the distance Q on each side of the mean. We would 
then have :f 

ABODE 

3% 22% 50% 22% 3% 

One of the first thoro treatments of variation in the marking of 
examinations was published by an English economist, Professor F. Y. 
Edgeworth, in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, September, 
1888. This paper showed that there is a probable error of 3% and a pos- 
sible error of 9%, in assigning a mark as representative of a student's 
real proficiency. Professor Edgeworth argued as a remedy that marks 
should be distributed according to the normal probability curve, but 
offered no suggestions as to its division. Many of the later writers, 
however, made definite divisions as given below : 



« 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


CatteU (1905)t 


10% 


20% 


40% 


20% 


10% 


Meyer (1908) 


3 


22 


50 


22 


3 


Dearborn (1910) 


2 


23 


50 


23 


2 


Poster (1911) 


3 


22 


50 


22 


3 


Slosson (1911) 


3 


22 


50 


22 


3 


Smith (1911) 


10 


15 


50 


15 


10 


Ruediger (1912) 


4 


24 


44 


24 


4 


Gray (1913) 


7 


22 


42 


22 


7 


Cajori (1914) 


7 


24 


38 


24 


7 


Starch (1917) 


7 


24 


38 


24 


7 



* This was the division used by Ayres in the construction of the Ayres Spelling Scale, 
t Tables of the values of AD, o* and Q of the normal probability integral will be 
found in Thorndike: Mental and Social Measurements, pp. 219, 220. 

I Professor Cattell recognized the P. E. distribution of cases. He altered the per- 
centages to more nearly meet the needs of claasroom teachers who deal with 
small numbers, usually not exceeding 40. 
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A study of Figures 1 to IV inclusive will show no such relationship 
between the percentage of cases in the five divisions as is brought out 
here. Indeed one is amazed at the remarkable extent of divergence. 

KFFBGT OF KBADINQ BIETHODS ON THB DIBTIUBUnON. 

A number of examiners and readers have been consulted, from 
whom the following facts have been ascertained : 

(a) Any paper marked between 50 and 60 by a reader is re-read 
by one or more before a permanent rating is given. This is due to the 
fact that the passing mark for some of the larger universities is 60 while 
that of many smaller colleges is 50. The re-examination of the paper 
is to determine whether the writer shows sufficient actual knowledge of 
subject matter and indicates enough potential possibilities of develop, 
ment to profit by the work offered in that department of a large univer- 
sity. If in the opinion of the examiner he does not, then the mark is 
below 60 which will admit only to the smaller colleges. 

(ft) Any paper marked over 90 by a reader is re-read by one or 
more readers before it is given its final mark. This is due to the fact 
that many prizes depend upon the highest awards. 

(c) Any paper originally marked between 60 and 90 is never re- 
read except in rare instances when the rating is only a few points above 
60. 

(d) At the beginning the examiners agree on a value to be assigned 
to each question. There are two different methods of determining this. 
In some cases it is arrived at as follows: (1) Accepting 100 as the highest 
possible score, when there are ten questions each is given a value of 10. 
If there are eight questions each is given a value of 12^^. When there 
are two or more parts to any question each part is given a proportion of 
the value assigned to the question as a whole, i. e. if there were ten ques- 
tions the value of each would be 10. If one were divided into two parts, 
5 would be given to each part. (2) In other instances the rating assigned 
is arrived at by taking the composite evaluation of each question by 
the readers. A clear exposition of this method as applied to French 
wiU be found in an article by Professor Donald C. Stuart of Princeton 
in the Bulletin of the New England Modem Language Association, Sep- 
tember 1917. 

That this method of reading the papers is a contributing cause of 
the poor distribution of marks is evident for, (a) no conferences are held 
between the examiners and readers to agree on the interpretation and 
value to be assigned to questions, (ft) no attempt is made to standardize 
values of questions by considering the percentage of answers correct 
or incorrect, (c) the principle is not recognized that the assignment of 
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marks agrprregating 1000 to 5000 in a subject, or 11,000 to 44,000 for a 
jearly total, ought to conform to the curve of error and hence no at- 
tempt is made to check up or correct results on the basis of the normal 
distribution. 

GONCLUSIOH. 

The facts seem to show clearly that, (a) only in rare instances, im 
the subjects studied, does the assignment of marks nearly approximate 
the normal, (b) the same condition holds true for the annual total for 
all subjects, (c) the results in cases where the pupils taking the examina- 
tion are recommended by their school authorities on the ground of full 
and satisfactory preparation are only slightly improved, (d) this cannot 
be due to an influx of unprepared candidates as the increase in numbers 
each year is relatively constant and the poor distribution is found an- 
nually from 1902 to date, (e) the method of reading and scoring the 
papers, especially the lack of standardization of values and corrections 
in conformity with the curve of error, is a very natural factor in causing 
the existing conditions, (f ) the suggestion is made that some approxima- 
tion to the normal curve offers the best basis for solving present irr^u- 
larities. This need not affect the passing marks as they may still be de- 
termined by such principles as govern them at the present time, altho a 
reconsideration of these might well be made by the Board. 

Finally, in view of the large number of cases, no sufficient justifica- 
tion exists for the wide difference in the relative percentages assigned 
in the different subjects. Whether the distribution approximates the 
curve of error, or some other form, a certain uniformity in the different 
subjects may reasonably be expected. To accomplish this there must 
be co-operation between examiners and readers in the different subjects. 

The writer wishes to emphasize the fact that this article does not 
claim to present an exhaustive study of the marks given by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. There are many phases of the subject 
which have not been touched. Sufficient evidence has been produced, 
however, to show the existence of an unwarranted condition and it is 
hoped the movement already inaugurated by the Board will result 
in a definite, workable plan for improvement. 
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PREFACE 

This investigation was undertaken for the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching to secure such evidence as school 
tests might furnish concerning the results of instruction in the Ele- 
mentary Training Schools of the State Normal Schools and of the 
State University of Missouri ; and to determine the relative attainments 
of the schools in these tests as compared with schools elsewhere, and 
also in comparison with each other. 

Part of the material which appears in this study has already been 
published by the Carnegie Foundation in its report on ''The Profes- 
sional Preparation of Teachers for American Public Schools."* This 
report, however, was concerned chiefly with the results of the testing 
and did not emphasize the methods which were used in making the sur- 
vey and working up the data. Several contributions to the technique 
of handling the test results were made during this investigation, which 
may be found useful in other school surveys ; so that the republishing of 
the material, with the emphasis on methods rather than on results, seems 
desirable. 

The report also has a certain historical interest as marking a 
transition from the observational method of estimating school achieve- 
ment to the more objective methods of standard tests. At the time 
when this survey was undertaken,! standard tests had not yet come to 
be looked upon as a necessary part of such a project. The work of 
these schools was, therefore, at the same time carefully observed by 
several educational experts. How useful the tests would prove in 
supplementing, checking, or challenging the opinions of these observers 
was a matter about which neither the officers of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion nor the present writers were at all certain. The development, 
therefore, of what was then considered an ambitious plan of testing — 
eight tests besides the special reading tests were used — was frankly an 
experiment. The results, however, as the following statement from 
the official report indicates, furnished ample justification for the ex- 
periment. ''These tests supplied an indispensable check upon the 
judgments of the observers, with which they tallied to a surprising de- 
gree. ' 't 



•Carnegie Foundation for the Advaneement of Teachers, New York, 1920. 

tThe first testing was done in Ma^, 1916. 

^Professional Preparation of Teachers for American Public Schools, p. 5. 
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The writers are indebted to the oflBcers of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for permission to republish the parts of this study which were 
included in the above-mentioned report and for their cordial co-opera- 
tion and assistance in the course of the survey. W. F. D. 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL TEST^ IN THE 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING SCHOOLS OF 

MISSOURI :' - 

§1. THE STANDARD TESTS: METHODS AND PROBLEMS 

OF MEASUREMENT 

The special problems which were met with in this survey, and whifelL 
are discussed in the following pages, were in large measure due to the 
small numbers of children in the various groups compared. If the ad- 
vantages which may result from the use of standard tests are not, how- 
ever, to be limited to large school i^stems, these problems must be 
solved. That they were, for the most part, successfully met in the pres« 
ent instance will, it is believed, be borne out in the following report, 

SELECTION OF TESTS 

The tests employed were chiefly those in common use, in order that 
comparisons might readily be made with other schools and school sys- 
tems. For the examination of reading, however, certain new tests were 
introduced, partly for the purpose of determining their availability for 
use in such surveys, and partly for such additional information as they 
might furnish.* Tests were given in reading, writing, arithmetic, spell- 
ing and composition. 

GIVING THE TESTS 

The tests were given in May, July, and October, 1916. Testing at 
these different times was necessitated in part by the fact that the sessions 
of the schools were not coincident. In order to note the possible effect of 
giving the tests at different times of the year, the school at Cape Girar- 
deau, which was tested in May, was re-tested in October, and comparisons 
were made between the two sets of results obtained. 

A COBiPAKISON OF TWO TESTINGS OF THE SAME GROUP 

These comparisons are expressed in two ways. The central tenden- 
cies of the classes are compared, and then the results of correlation 
studies are shown. It must be held in mind that the former method of 
comparison is the most significant for the purposes of this report. The 
fact which this study wishes to determine is whether or not the average 
accomplishment of a class tested in October is approximately the same as 
the average accomplishment of the same class tested in the preceding 



*Tlie resnlts of the special reading teets will be embodied in a later monograph. 



2 Standhr^, Edticaiioncd Tests in the 

May. The attainrndiita of the individual pupils make little difference, 
for the compari^j&S'df the schools and classes are made on the basis of 
the central te^dtocles of the groups compared. 

The results are presented in the following tables. 

In tkijCourtis Tests 21 out of 48 medians (44%) are exactly the 
same in Ihe May and October results. Besides this, 17 October medians 
(37%"). are only one example more or less than the medians of the same 
. classes in May. 

'••/-/ There is another way in which the central tendencies may be com- 
.^ C'-« pared. This is by stating their differences in terms of their variations. 
■•V*'' For instance, if the May median is 9 examples done, with a P.E. of 1, 
and the October median is 10, it can be said that the latter is 1 P.E. 
greater than the former. This gives a more definite unit for comparison, 
and by the use of it all the comparisons are made on the same basis. In 
using this method for the purposes of this study the May medians were 
first taken as the starting points, and the relation of the October medians 
to them were expressed in terms of the P.E.'s of the former. Then the 
process was reversed, and the May medians were compared to those 
found in the October testing in terms of the P.E.'s of the latter. The 
two sets of results obtained in this way were then averaged. 
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4 Standard Ediicational Tests in the 

This second method shows that 64% of the medians in one test are 
within 1 P.E. of the corresponding medians of the other. Another 7% 
fall at plus 1 P.E., and 21% fall at minus 1 P.E. 

It seems fair to conclude on the basis of these figures that the attain- 
ments of the classes were not very different in the two series of tests. 

TABLE a. COBtPAKISON OF TWO TESTINGS AT GAPE GIRADBAU 

b. Stone Reasonin^^ Test Scores 



Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


May medians 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


5.0 


7.1 


6.9 


P.E. 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


3.1 


October medians 


1.0 


2.0 


5.0 


5.6 


7.8 


9.2 


P.E. 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


2.4 


1.4 


1.4 



In the Stone test the medians are exactly the same in two grades, 
and in two others they are very close. This means that 66% of the me- 
dians fall within 1 P.E. of each other. The largest difference occurs in 
the eighth grade, but, as noted, no eighth grades are used in the compar- 
isons. 

TABLE 8. COBtPAKISON OF TWO TESTINGS AT CAPE GIRADBAV 

c. Spelling Test Percentages 

1. Ayres List 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


May medians 


76 


84 


82 


85 


80 


83 


82 


P.B. 


14 


8 


13 


12 


10 


13 


12 


October medians 


73 


93 


89 


92 


85 


83 


92 


P.E. 


18 


5 


9 


7 


12 


11 


12 






2. Boston List 










May medians 


57 


65 


66 


57 


55 


62 


64 


P.B. 


14 


14 


16 


24 


27 


21 


20 


October medians 


47 


44 


38 


63 


70 


66 


87 


P.E. 


27 


11 


18 


12 


15 


14 


11 



The Spelling tests also give similar results. There are 54% of the 
medians which fall within the 1 P.E. limit, with 18% at plus 1 P.E. 
and 11% at minus 1 P.E. 

TABLE 4. COBfPARISON OF TWO TESTINGS AT CAPE GIRADEAU 

d. Holmes Penmanship Speed Tests 

1. One Minute Period 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


May medians 


42 


71 


87 


103 


117 


115 


131 


P.E. 


5 


5 


9 


8 


7 


12 


15 


October medians 


44 


60 


69 


84 


100 


111 


107 


P.E. 


7 


10 


6 


4 


8 


14 


5 
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2. 


Four Minute Period 








May medians 


34 


60 


62 


97 


106 


109 


121 


P.B. 


6 


8 


10 


8 


8 


9 


9 


October medians 


40 


58 


72 


79 


103 


113 


98 


P.E. 


9 


23 


13 


12 


5 


11 


7 






3. Averag 


w Speed 








May medians 


38 


66 


75 


100 


112 


111 


127 


P.E. 


5 


3 


7 


5 


7 


9 


15 


October medians 


43 


59 


70 


85 


102 


114 


104 


P.E. 


10 


16 


8 


9 


6 


14 


8 



The fignres for the speed of ivriting are not quite so satisfactory, 
but the medians are not far apart. Nearly half of them (45%) fall 
Trithin 1 P.E., 18% are at plus 1 P.E., and another 11% are at minus 
1 P.E. The first noticeable discrepancy occurs in this set of tests, for 
14% of the medians are more than minus 2 P.E. apart, and the same 
number are separated by a distance of more than plus 2 P.E. 

TABLE 5. COMPABISON OF TWO TESTIN08 AT CAPE GUtADEAU 



e. 



Grade 

May medians 

P.E. 
October medians 

P.E. 

May medians 

P.E. 
October medians 

P.E. 



Holmes Penmanahlp Quality Tests 

1. Quality on Speed Test 
2 3 4 5 



30 
3 

30 
3 



33 
5 

38 
2 



35 
3 

35 
5 



30 

3 

45 

10 



2. Qtudity on Dictation Test 

35 38 47 53 

7 5 7 8 

28 35 40 43 

3 3 5 7 



6 

30 
3 

38 
2 

48 

2 

43 

7 



7 
40 

5 
33 

3 

53 
7 

43 
5 



8 
38 

9 
45 

3 

60 

7 

50 

2 



The results in the tests for the quality of writing seem to be the most 
unsatisfactory of all. Tet even in these tests 32% of the medians are 
less than 1 P.E. apart, while 21% are at plus and 7% at minus 1 P.E. 



TABLE «. CX>BfPABI80N OF TWO TBSnNGS AT CAPE GIRADBAU 





t. KaasM SUent Beading Test 






Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


May medians 


18.1 


16.3 


23.8 


10.6 


30.0 


23.7 


P.E. 


9.5 


4.6 


4.8 


2.4 


4.2 


7.5 


October medians 


20.7 


17.7 


20.7 


22.4 


35.9 


34.6 


P.B. 


8.1 


8.3 


4.5 


5.3 


6.2 


5.8 



6 Standard Educational Tests in the 

In this test the scores are rather close again. 42% of the medians 
are separated by less than 1 P.E., 25% are at plus 1 P.E., and 8% at 
minus 1 P.E. Only in the sixth grade is there a considerable difference. 

TABLE 7. COBiPARISON OF TWO TESTINGS AT GAPE GIRADEAU 

g. Holmes Speed of Readinfif Test 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


May medians 


147 


384 


237 


222 


234 


463 


444 


P.E. 


60 


180 


30 


42 


57 


100 


81 


October medians 


137 


225 


272 


231 


310 


452 


499 


P.E. 


94 


38 


62 


90 


52 


69 


19 



Although the absolute differences are rather large in the speed of 
reading test, comparisons on the basis of the variations show that these 
differences are not so great as they seem. No less than 64% of the me- 
dians fall within the 1 P.E. limit, with 15% at plus 1 P.E., and 14% at 
minus 1 P.E. 

TABLE 8. SUMMARY OF COMPARISONS OF TWO TESTINGS AT 

CAFE GIRADEAU 

P.E. —5—4—3—2—1 0+1+2+3 +4 +5 

Courtis 
Tests 1% 5% 17% 64% 7% 1% 

Stone Test 17% 66% 9% 8% 

Spelling 
Tests 4% 7% 11% 54% 18% 7% 

Speed of 

Writing 2% 19% 3% 43% 12% 10% 7% 5% 

Quality of 

Writing 3% 3% 3% 14% 25% 21% 18% 7% 4% 

Kansas Silent 
Reading 17% 8% 8% 42% 25% 8% 

Speed of 
Silent 
Reading 7% 7% 64% 15% 7% 

Combined 
Tests 3% 1% 1% 10% 14% 52% 12% 5% 1% 1% 1%> 

Taken as a whole, the results seem to show that the differences be- 
tween the medians obtained in the two testings were not very great. It 
seems fair to infer that the attainments of the classes as a whole were 
not much different in October from what they were in the preceding 
May. 
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With one exception, namely, in the quality of writing, the coeffi- 
cients of correlation in Table 9 are sufficiently high to support the 
assumption that the work of the classes in the two tests had not changed 
appreciably. It is to be remembered that, in any repetition of tests, 
there are a good many factors other than changes in the relative attain- 
ments of the pupils which may affect the relative standing of the pupils, 
and that for the purposes of this report it is chiefly important that the 
average or median standings of the classes as a whole should not change 
materially. 

TABLE 0. COMPARISON OF TWO TESTINGS AT CAPE GIRADEAU 

Correlations of the First and Second Tests 

Test n 

1. Courtis Addition Rights 63 

2. Courtis Multiplication Rights 62 

3. Stone Reasoning Test 63 

4. Average Speed of Writing 77 

5. Quality of Handwriting on Speed Test 79 

6. Kansas Silent Reading 64 

7. Speed of Silent Reading 77 

8. Ayres Spelling List 76 
Prom the above considerations, it seems fair to assume that neither 

the lapse of a few months' time nor the possibilities of practice gains 
had any appreciable effect on the results. In the tabulation of results 
all pupils were, therefore, listed as members of the grades in which they 
were enrolled in May. 

PERSONNEL OF EXAMINERS 

The testing was done by five graduate students* of the Division of 
Education of Harvard University. Special care was given to the train- 
ing of the examiners in order that the methods of conducting the tests 
might be uniform. In the dictation of words for spelling, and in one of 
the reading tests, the examiners were assisted by selected teachers in the 
several schools. 

TECHNIQUE OF TESTING 

The sequence of the tests was arranged to guard in as far as possible 
against the influence of fatigue. Usually an interval of at least a class 
period intervened between the various tests. The Courtis and Stone 
tests were usually given on different days, and whenever possible in the 
morning hours. The schedule for testing was similar in each of the 
schools. The attitude of the pupils toward the testing was, it is be- 
lieved, not essentially different from their attitude toward the regular 
school work. 
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* Messrs. H. B. Ciimmings, L. P. Damon, E. A. Lincoln, 0. A. Puckett, and E. A. Shaw. 
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CORRECTION OF PAPERS 

The correcting and scoring of all the papers were done by two, and in 
some instances, by three of the examiners. In those cases where the per- 
sonal factor might enter into the rating, every paper was scored inde- 
pendently by each of the readers. The grading of the penmanship 
papers was done by three of the examiners who practiced until they had 
attained a high degree of uniformity in their judgments. After prac- 
tice, their final ratings fell within one step in terms of the Ayres' scale. 
A similar method was followed with the compositions. All of the papers 
were read by two of the examiners who had through practice acquired 
an equal proficiency in rating the papers. When there were small dif- 
ferences in their judgments, the average was taken. 

ADVANTAGES OF EXPERT READERS 

It is believed that many errors which inevitably appear when the 
work of correcting is done by teachers and pupils have been eliminated 
by having a limited number of trained readers for the work. The skill 
and insight attained by the examiners through practice is accumulative. 
The time consumed in correcting is decreased, while the accuracy of the 
work is increased, and the results are interpreted with greater discern- 
ment and uniformity. 

UBOTED SCOPE OF THE WORK 

All that these tests assume to do is to determine the present attain- 
ments of the pupils now in the schools. It is quite possible that in some 
of the classes the pupils are drawn from an inferior school population. 
It was stated in one school, for example, that many of the pupils were 
recruited from a ** floating" population. Their previous training may 
thus have been so limited that it would be unfair to hold the school in 
question responsible for their present attainments. 

Some of the classes were very small. In such classes it is, of course^ 
possible to have by mere chance relatively inferior or relatively supe- 
rior groups. The facts in the case might have been determined, e.g., 
by supplementary mental tests, had such studies lain within the scope 
of this investigation.* Some indication of the character of these classes 
has, however, been secured from a study of the age-grade distribution. 
In some cases it is evident that these small classes are not representative 



^Had the group methods for giving intelligenee tests been developed at the time when 
this survey took place, it would have been an easy matter to determine the impor- 
tant facts about the fundamental abilities of the pupils in the several schools ft^^ 
classes. The extent to which differences in the mental abilities of pupils ftM 
classes of pupils may affect the standard test scores has been dearly shown since 
group intelligence examinations became available. See, for example School and 
Society, VoL XII, No. 306, pp. 441-444. 
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of the grade of work which is being done ; but certain conclusions can be 
safely made about them, as will be shown later. 

Since there are no ninth grades at Kirksville and Maryville, results 
applicable to the eighth grade could not be obtained in the October test- 
ing. The results, as tabulated, are for that part of the eighth grade 
which was present in May. 

PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 

The results are stated in the tables in terms of the averages or 
medians, depending generally on the method of presenting standards 
with which it is desired to make comparison in this study. It is usually 
stated that the median cannot be used when the groups are very small, 
but that the averages must be chosen as the central tendency most rep- 
resentative of such groups. As the finding of the median is much easier 
and more rapid than finding the average, the data were examined to see 
if the use of the former could be justified. 

The results of this investigation are given, in part, in the accom- 
panying table. No. 10. In this table the averages and average devia- 
tions are compared with the medians and median deviations of the same 
grades in the same tests. The selection of the schools and grades for 
this comparison was a random one except for the fact that the smaller 
grades were chosen, as it is in the small groups that averages are sup- 
posed to be the most accurate measure. 

The table clearly shows that the use of the median was amply justi- 
fied. In many cases the two scores are exactly the same, and in many 
more the difference is so slight as to be negligible. In no instance does 
one of the scores fall outside the probable error or average deviation of 
the other. The only discrepancies which attract attention are in the 
speed of silent reading. But here an examination of the facts shows that 
the median is likely to state the tendency of the group better than the 
average. The reason for this is that a very high or a very low score has 
a decided effect on the average in the small group, but does not affect the 
median. A study of the distributions shows that this is what has hap- 
pened in the cases where there is a marked disagreement between the 
average and the median. 

TABLE 10. COMPARISON OF AVERAGES AND MEDIANS 

Penmanship SUent Reading 

Av. Speed Av. Quality Speed Reproduction Questions 

Average 39 33 189 21 41 

A.D. 8 5 94 14 13 22 

Median 38 33 147 14 39 Pupils 

P.E. 5 5 60 9 14 Grade 2 
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Average 


33 


44 


169 


33 


51 




A.D. 


7 


7 


65 


9 


9 


10 


Median 


32 


42 


147 


37 


53 


Pnpils 


P.E. 


12 


6 


33 


9 


4 


Grade 3 


Average 


57 


39 


184 


34 


40 




A.D. 


13 


6 


60 


18 


20 


16 


Median 


59 


39 


180 


40 


49 


Pupils 


P.E. 


14 


4 


60 


17 


8 


Qrade 4 


Average 


81 


45 


321 


50 


70 




A.D. 


15 


6 


84 


12 


8 


8 


Median 


83 


45 


363 


57 


72 


Pupils 


P.B. 


16 


9 


81 


12 


7 


Grade 6 


Average 


82 


50 


285 


51 


67 




AD. 


17 


8 


80 


9 


12 


20 


Median 


79 


48 


299 


51 


72 


Pupils 


P.E. 


18 


8 


67 


11 


13 


Grade 5 


Average 


92 


41 


310 


56 


69 




A.D. 


15 


9 


78 


8 


15 


12 


Median 


89 


37 


291 


57 


69 


Pnpils 


P.B. 


18 


7 


72 


9 


14 


Grade 7 



The variability from the central tendency, i.e., average or median 
deviation, is stated under the average or median. This figure, taken to- 
gether with the number of scores from which the central tendency is cal- 
culated will indicate the reliability of the averages or medians. Besides 
the central tendencies of the separate schools, grade averages and me- 
dians with their variabilities have been calculated for the combined 
grades of all the schools taken together. These figures give a basis for 
further comparisons. 



METHODIC OF INTER-SCHOOL GOBIPARIgON 

Several methods of comparing the relative standing of the various 
schools and grades have been employed. This has been necessary partly 
because of the small number of cases involved in most of the comparisons, 
but also because of other consideration^. The average or median stand- 
ing of the various grades has usually been used in the inter-grade com- 
parisons; but, in the inter-school comparisons since the work of the 
upper grades is more representative of what the schools have accom- 
plished than that of the lower grades, the standing of the higher grades 
may properly be given greater weight. Since our tests of the eighth 
grades are sometimes incomplete, the average or median standing of 
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the sixth and seventh grades taken together has been secured for this 
comparison. This method of comparison has been called the Upper 
Grade Median Method, 

The average or median of the two grades has been taken rather 
than that of either grade alone, because the increased number of indi- 
viduals in the combined grades gave figures that were more reliable, 
and also because this practice guards to some extent against the effect 
of one or the other of the grades being by chance exceptionally good or 
poor. When one of the grades was much larger than the other a random 
selection of cases was made from it, in order that the combined grade 
medians might be based upon approximately equal numbers from each 
grade. 

The above method of ranking did not always prove adequate to 
express all the facts, and in questionable cases several other methods 
have been used. The supplementary methods employed are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Progress Method: Comparison of standing of pupils in each 
grade with that of the pupils in the preceding grade, with special refer- 
ence to the standing of the seventh grade as compared with that of the 
second or third grade. Obviously, the efficiency of a school can be 
judged in part by the evidence of superior or inferior accomplishment 
on the part of the latter grades as compared with the earlier grades of 
the school. It is true that the attainments, e.g., of an exceptional third 
grade when compared with an inferior eighth might seem to indicate 
that the school had not accomplished much, and this possibility limits 
somewhat the usability of the method. The average age of the pupils in 
such a third grade in comparison with the age of the pupils in the eighth 
grade may in some instances explain this result. The Progress Method 
has, therefore, always been supplemented by a study of the age-grade 
relationships. If, for example, the average age of the pupils in the 
various grades increases uniformly, but the relative attainments of the 
pupils advances more rapidly, this can usually be taken as evidence of 
the superior efficiency of training rather than as evidence of the mere 
maturity of the pupils. Some very striking evidence of the close rela- 
tionship between age and school attainment will be pointed out later. 
For the present it is enough to say that the relationship seems so close 
that, when there is some irregularity in school progress, a reference to 
the age-grade table will almost invariably explain the difference. Ob- 
versely, the striking instances in this report of the relative superiority 
of a succeeding grade over a preceding one can in most cases be ex- 
plained by a reference to the age grade table. 
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2. Bank Sum Method: By this method each of the grades is consid- 
ered separately. For example, the second grades of all the schools 
studied are ranked according to their relative standing in a given test 
Next, the third and the subsequent grades are handled in the same way. 
Then the relative standing of the school as a whole is judged by the sum 
of the first, second, third, etc., ranks secured by the various grades. 

This method has the advantage of giving weight to the attainments 
of the earlier grades, and thus it supplements the first two methods 
which rate the schools chiefly on the basis of the attainments of the latter 
grades. It should be said, however, that it is a fair assumption that 
relative superiority in the earlier grades is likely to be indicative of the 
selection of a superior group rather than excellence of school training; 
but this is not always true. Therefore, although it is believed that the 
first two methods outlined above are on the ndiole better, it has seemed 
fair to give some weight in judging the school as a whole to the accom- 
plishments of the pupils of the earlier grades. 

(3) Distribution Method: At times the best results are obtained by 
a direct study of the distributions or frequency tables of the results of 
the tests. These give a record of each individual score, and thus often 
throw considerable light on the above-mentioned problems of comparison. 

The following tables will show two rankings. The first of these will 
be based on the scores of the combined sixth and seventh grades; the sec- 
ond and final ranking will take into consideration all the other methods 
of comparison above described. 

In order that the reader may fully understand the use of these 
methods of comparison, the following example is presented, which shows 
how the final ranking was obtained in the Stone Arithmetic test: 
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TABLE 12. 


GRADE MEDIANS IN STONE TEST 






Orade 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


Vll 


Rank 


Gain of 
VII 


School 


5>core Rank 


Score Rank 


Score Rank 


Score Rank 


Score Rank 


Sum over III 


Gape Oiradeaa 


1.0 2 


2.0 2.6 


3.0 8 


5.0 1 


7.1 1 


9.5 


6.1 


Columbia 


1.0 2 


2.5 1 


4.6 1 


4.6 2.6 


5.2 6JS 


12.0 


4.0 


Kirksville 


6 


1.0 4.6 


1.0 6 


4.0 4.6 


5.2 6JS 


25.5 


5.2 


Maryville 


6 


0.5 6 


3.1 2 


4.0 4.6 


6.7 8 


20.5 


6.7 


Springfield 


1.0 2 


2.0 2.6 


2.8 4 


4.6 2JS 


6.8 2 


13.0 


5.8 


Warrensburg 


6 


1.0 4.6 


2.0 6 


3.6 6 


5.6 4 


24.5 


5.6 



From the foregoing tables the schools will be seen to rank as follows 
by the several methods. 

Upper Grade Median Progress Rank Sum 

Cape Giradeau Maryville Cape Giradeau 

Springfield Cape Giradeau Columbia 

Maryville Springfield Springfield 

Columbia Warrensburg Maryville 

Kirksville Kirksville Warrensburg 

Warrensburg Columbia Kirksville 

Cape Giradeau stands first by two methods of comparison, and is 
second only by a small margin in the third, so is placed first in the final 
ranking. 

Springfield and Maryville are not far apart, but there is consid- 
erable evidence for placing the former school in second place. Spring- 
field stands ahead of Maryville by both the Upper Grade Median and 
Bank Sum methods, and a comparison of the distributions shows a skew 
toward the upper scores by the Springfield pupils. 

Columbia is given the fourth place over Kirksville because of the 
excellent Bank Sum score, and the superior performance in the lower 
grades. 

An examination of the distributions seems to indicate that Warrens- 
burg should probably not be ranked below Kirksville. The Progress 
and Bank Sum methods both favor the former, though only slightly. 
Probably these two schools should rank equally. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS TESTED 

It has been noted that the small number of pupils tested limits the 
scope and accuracy of the comparisons and conclusions of the report. 
The number of pupils is shown in Table 13 by schools and grades. There 
are several grades which contain less than 10 pupils, and very few of 
them contain more than 20. It must be remembered also that these 
figures express the maximum number of pupils tested. Because of 
absences, the number of papers obtained in any given test was often one 
or two less than the number appearing in the table. 
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Columbia has no eighth grade, and, as there are no ninth grades 
at Maryville or Kirksville, no results for the eighth grade could be 
obtained in the October testing of this school. For these reasons the 
results from the eighth grades have not been used in the inter-school 
comparisons. 

Besides the eighth grades mentioned above the second and sixth 
grades at Maryville, and the third grade at Cape Giradeau were so small 
that the results are very unreliable. 

TABLE 18. NUMBER OF PUPILS BY SCHOOLS AND GRADES 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Total 


Cape Giradeau 


22 


9 


13 


15 


13 


23 


16 


111 


Columbia 


12 


10 


19 


11 


13 


14 





79 


Kirksville 


19 


16 


17 


13 


25 


19 


9 


118 


Maryville 


6 


10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


10 


72 


Springfield 


16 


16 


16 


12 


16 


17 


14 


107 


Warrensburg 


15 


21 


15 


20 


21 


41 


32 


165 


Grade Totals 


90 


82 


90 


87 


96 


126 


81 


652 



AGES OF PUPILS TESTED 

A study of the ages is important because of the light it throws on the 
question of the mental calibre of the classes. Other things being equal, 
it is likely that a grade composed of older pupils is an inferior grade, 
and conversely, a grade composed of younger pupils is likely to be a su- 
perior one. For valid comparisons, then, the median ages of the pupils 
in the grades, schools, or systems compared should be the same. 

It is, however, plain from the table of ages (Table 14) that this con- 
dition is not fulfilled. The medians of the combined grades progress 
regularly, and with equal deviations, beginning at 8 years in the second 
grade, and reaching 14 in the eighth. But in the separate schools this 
regularity is found only in Columbia. In the seventh grade at Cape 
Giradeau the median is a year below that of the other seventh grades. 
That is, half the pupils are 12 years old and under, while in each of the 
other schools half of the seventh grade pupils are 13 years of age or 
under. Kirksville has one over-age grade, the fifth, in which more than 
half the pupils are a year older than the combined grade median. In 
Maryville, the fifth, seventh, and eighth grades are all above the median 
age. 

Springfield presents the most interesting state of aiBPairs. From the 
second to the sixth grades, inclusive, the pupils are a year under age as 
compared with the combined grade medians. But the seventh grade 
pupils are two years older than those of the sixth ; and the eighth grade 
pupils are two years older than those of the seventh. It is also no- 
ticeable that most of the variations in the Springfield medians are 
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zero, which means that half the class are exactly at the median age. 
These facts seem to indicate that the upper grades in this school are 
somewhat inferior when compared with the rest of the school. Assum- 
ing this to be so, Springfield will suffer in comparison with the other 
schools, as it is on the basis of the upper grade scorei^ that the compari- 
sons are chiefly made. An examination of the results seems to show 
that this is exactly what happens. In many of the testa the Springfield 
seventh grade will be found to have scores decidedly lower than those of 
the sixth grade. In Warrensburg there are two grades, the fourth and 
the sixth, in which the median ages are a year below the combined grade 
medians. 

The age problem may be handled in another way by studying the 
retardation and acceleration of individuals in each grade. The follow- 
ing tables show the findings on this basis. A pupil was considered re- 
tarded if he was two or more years older than the group median age for 
his grade. He was considered accelerated if he was two or more years 
younger than the grade median. 

TABIiE 14. MEDIAN AGES OF PUPILS BY GRADES* 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


12 


14 




(0) 


(0) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 




22 


9 


13 


15 


13 


23 


16 


Columbia 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 






(0) 


(1) 


(0) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 






12 


10 


19 


11 


13 


U 





Kirksville 


8 


9 


10 


12 


12 


13 


14 




(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(0) 


(0) 


(1) 




19 


d6 


17 


13 


25 


19 


9 


Maryville 


8 


9 


10 


12 


12 


14 


15 




(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 




6 


10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


10 


Springfield 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


13 


15 




(0) 


(0) 


(1) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(1) 




16 


16 


15 


12 


16 


li 


li 


Warrensburg 


8 


9 


9 


11 


11 


13 


14 




(0) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 




15 


21 


15 


20 


21 


il 


31 


Grade Medians 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 




(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 




90 


82 


89 


87 


96 


123 


80 



*The figures in parenthesis express the median deviations, and the figures in italics 
tell the number of cases in each grade. 
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TABLE 16. NUMBER OF PUFIIiS TWO OR MORE YEARS RETARDED 

Grade 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 AU Grades 

Cape Giradeau 0003313 10 

Columbia 10 3 4 

KirksviUe 4143612 21 

Maryville 2 13 3 13 3 16 

Springfield 0000001 1 

Warrensburg 0215564 23 

TABLE 16. PER CENT OF PUPILS TWO OR MORE YEARS RETARDED 

Grade 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 AU Grades 

Cape Giradeau 20 23 4 19 9 

Columbia 0050 23 0— 5 

KirksviUe 21 6 24 23 24 5 22 19 

MaryvUle 33 16 30 19 6 25 30 21 

Springfield 0000007 1 

Warrensburg 10 7 25 24 14 13 14 

In BlirksviUe, MaryviUe, and Warrensburg there is a fairly large 
amount of retardation throughout the grades. The first two schools 
have retarded pupUs in every grade, the latter in every grade but one. 
In Cape Giradeau the retardation comes in the last four grades. In 
both Springfield and Columbia the retardation is negUgible except in 
one grade of the latter school. In Columbia this grade is the sixth. 
This fact wiU probably affect the standing of the school in the ** upper 
grade median" method of inter-school comparison. 

TABLE 17. NUMBER OF PUPILS TWO OR MORE YEARS ACCELERATED 



Grade 




2 


3 








5 




6 


7 


8 AU Grades 


€ape Giradeau 
















1 




1 


4 


2 9 


Columbia 
























1 


1 


KirksviUe 
















1 




2 





4 


MaryviUe 
















1 







2 


3 


Springfield 




1. 


1 








1 







1 


5 


Warrensburg 







2 













9 


5 


2 19 


TABLE la PER CENT OF PUPILS TWO OR MORE TEARS AOCELEatATED 


Grade 


2 


3 




4 




5 




6 




7 


8 AU Grades 


Cape Giradeau 










8 




7 




8 




17 


12 8 


Columbia ■ 

























7 


1 


KirksviUe 










6 




8 




8 







4 


Maryville 















6 









16 


4 


Springfield 


6 


6 




6 




9 









7 


5 


Warrensburg 





10 




7 









43 




12 


7 12 
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It is apparent that except in the case of Warrensburg, acceleration 
in these schools is not nearly as frequent as retardation. Such as occurs 
is concentrated for the most part in one or two grades. This fact may 
possibly affect the inter-school comparisons in Maryville and in Cape 
Oiradeau, where the acceleration is fairly large in the seventh grades, 
and in Warrensburg, where there is acceleration in the sixth grade. 

To conclude : The study of the ages of pupils points out probable 
differences in the mental make-up of the pupils in the different schools, 
and of pupils of the different grades in the same school, which must be 
kept in mind when the results from the various schools are compared. 
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§2. INTER-SCHOOL COMPARISONS 
1. Arithmetic Tests 

Two series of tests were given in Arithmetic ; first, the Courtis Tests, 
Series B, and second, the Stone Reasoning Tests. 

a. The Courtis Tests. The Courtis tests, Series B, consist of a 
set of twenty-four examples for each of the operations in arithmetic: 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division. There is a definite 
time limit for each set. When the test is given each child is provided 
with a folder containing the four sets of examples, and is carefully in- 
structed as to what he is to do. At a signal from the tester, all the chil- 
dren begin work on the first set of examples, and they continue until time 
is called. The same method of procedure is used for each set in turn. Be- 
tween the second and third sets a short rest period is given the children. 

The results of these tests in the Missouri Training Schools are pre- 
sented in the accepted form for the purpose of comparing them with those 
of other schools. The results are shown in the body of the report in 
terms of "Speed" and ** Accuracy '* in accordance with the more recent 
tables of Courtis. The scores in the Attempts and Rights, as used in 
the method hitherto employed, are given in the tables in the appendix. 
The difference in these two methods of stating results is that the Rights 
are now calculated in terms of percentages of the number of attempts, 
and these percentages are termed "Accuracy." "Speed" and "At- 
tempts" may be used interchangeably to indicate the number of exam- 
ples tried in the allotted time. 

The findings in the four fundamental processes of Addition, Sub- 
traction, Multiplication, and Division are stated separately, and a rank 
in all four of the processes combined has been attempted. 

Speed of Addition, The schools will first be ranked in terms of 
"Speed," or, what is the same thing, in the number of examples at- 
tempted. Tables giving the complete results of this and the following 
tests will be found in the appendix. The tables in the body of the text 
will embody the main findings only. 

TABLE 10. SPEED OF ADDITION 

6&7 



Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


combined 
Score Bank 


Final Rank 


Cape Giradeau 


3 


4 


6 


8 


8 


8 


1 


1 


Columbia 


2 


3 


5 


7 


6 


6 


5 


4 


Kirkaville 


4 


4 


5 


6 


6 


6 


5 


5.5 


Maryville 


5 


6 


6 


7 


8 


7 


2.5 


2 


Springfield 


2 


4 


6 


6 


6 


6 


5 


5.5 


Warrensburg 


3 


5 


6 


6 


8 


7 


2.5 


3 


All Schools 


3 


4 


€ 


6 


7 


6 
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As may be seen from the table, Cape Giradeau leads with 8 examples 
attempted. Maryville and Warrensburg are tied with 7 attempts each. 
The variability of the Warrensburg median is, however, twice as great 
as that of Maryville, and since the latter school ranks decidedly superior 
to Warrensburg by the Rank-Sum method of comparison, it seems that 
Maryville should have the second place. 

In the table, Columbia, Elirksville, and Springfield all rank the 
same, each having 6 attempts as a median in the combined sixth and 
seventh grades. From an examination of the distributions it appears 
that Columbia should be ranked slightly ahead of the other two. 

The results in Springfield are striking in that there is no progress 
after the fifth grade. This suggests the possibility of an inferior seventh 
grade — a possibility which has already been indicated by the study of 
the age-grade distributions. This school also has a smaller variability 
than Earksville, but on the other hand, the Bank-Sum method shows 
that they are not materially different. 

With all the above considerations in mind it seems that the ranking 
by the upper grade medians should be modified slightly, and that the 
final ranking should be as follows: (1) Cape Oiradeau; (2) Maryville; 
(3) Warrensburg; (4) Columbia; (5.5) Springfield and Kirksville. 

Accuracy of Addition, In the accuracy of addition Cape Giradeau 
easily stands in first place, while Springfield and Warrensburg come 
second and third in the order named. Columbia is placed fourth by 
the Progress method and because of the good score in the seventh grade. 
The supplementary methods show the Maryville record better than that 
of Kirksville. The absence of regular progress in this test, except in 
the results at Cape Giradeau, is noteworthy and quite the opposite of 
what might be reasonably expected. 



TABLE ao. 


AGCVRACT OF AnDITION 
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combined 




3 4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Rank 


Final Bank 


Q% 20% 


43% 


60% 


67% 


63% 


1 


1 





50 


33 


60 


41 


5 


4 


25 


20 


38 


50 


40 


5 


6 


25 67 


50 


60 


40 


40 


5 


5 


25 


50 


50 


64 


56 


2 


2 


25 


38 


33 


50 


44 


3 


3 


20 


40 


44 


50 


50 







Grade 
Cape Giradeau 
Columbia 
Kirksville 
Maryville 
Springfield 
Warrensburg 
All Schools 

By consulting the corresponding table in the Appendix (Table II), 
it will be noted that the variability of these median scores is so large in 
the lower grades as to make them unreliable. This limitation does not 
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apply so seriously to the scores of the jipper grades, although it is still 
a factor in some schools. It should be kept in mind when examining 
all the "accuracy'' tables. 

TABLE 21. SFESaO OF SUBTRACTION 
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Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


combined 
Score Bank 

• 


Final Rank 


Cape Qiradeau 


3 


4 


8 


8 


8 


8 


2.5 


2.5 


Colombia 


1 


1 


4 


6 


7 


7 


4.5 


5 


Kirksville 


1 


4 


6 


5 


6 


5 


6 


6 


Maryville 


2 


5 


6 


9 


9 


9 


1 


1 


Springfield 


4 


4 


7 


8 


8 


8 


2.5 


2.5 


Warrensburg 


3 


4 


7 


5 


9 


7 


4.5 


4 


All Schools 


2 


4 


6 


6 


8 


7 







Speed of Subtraction, In this test all the methods give nearly the 
same ranking to the schools. Maryville stands first, with Cape Giradeau 
and Springfield tied for second place. Warrensburg is placed fourth 
and Columbia fifth because the latter stands lower by the Rank-Sum 
method. Elirksville is decidedly behind the other schools. 

It is interesting to note the results in Columbia which show that the 
low standing in the lower grades where the formal arithmetic is not 
emphasized does not hinder rapid and regular progress afterward with 
a fairly high score in the last grade. 

TABLE 22. ACCURACY OF SUBTRACTION 
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combined 




Qrade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Rank 


Cape Qiradeau 


0% 


50% 


63% 


55% 


70% 


63% 


4.5 


4 


Columbia 








50 


43 


86 


83 


1 


1 


Kirksville 








33 


40 


60 


40 


6 


6 


Maryville 





80 


60 


55 


67 


63 


4.5 


5 


Springfield 


25 


20 


71 


75 


67 


70 


3 


3 


Warrensburg 





40 


60 


67 


78 


77 


2 


2 


All Schools 





20 


60 


57 


75 


67 







Accuracy of Subtraction. Columbia has a substantial lead in this 
test because of a remarkably high median score in the seventh grade. 
This is an example of how a single superior grade may affect the results. 
Cape Oiradeau is placed above Maryville because it leads by both the 
Bank-Sum and Progress methods of comparison. Kirksville stands far 
behind the other schools. 
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Again we find little regularity of progress in the various schools^ 
with the exception of Kirksville and Warrensburg. The scores in Mary- 
ville decrease from the fourth grade through the sixth. 



TABIiE 28. SPEED OF BfULTIPLICATIOX 







w t>^m. 




\^.m.- Axa. 1 
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combined 




Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradeau 


iiO>' 


3 


5 


8 


7 


8 


1.5 


2 


Columbia 


'*0'' 


1 


1 


3 


4 


4 


5.5 


6 


Kirksville 


i«0>' 


1 


3 


3 


6 


4 


5.5 


5 


Maryville 


3 


5 


5 


7 


8 


8 


1.5' 


1 


Springfield 


i«0>' 


3 


5 


8 


6 


6 


3.5 


3.5 


Warrensburg 


iiO>> 


3 


6 


5 


7 


6 


3.5 


3.5 


All Schools 




2 


5 


5 


6 


6 


k^ ^Vk«««« 


fl^nw^v /jL-waak 



deau by the Progress and Rank-Sum methods, and so is given first place 
in the final ranking. Springfield and Warrensburg stand very close to- 
gether. Possibly Warrensburg is slightly in the lead, but not enough to 
place it a rank ahead. The supplementary methods indicate that Kirks- 
ville should be ranked ahead of Columbia. The zero scores in the 
lower grades mean simply that multiplication is not taught in these 
grades. 

TABIiE 24. ACCURACY OF MULTIPLICATION 

6&7 















combined 




Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Qiradeau 0% 


0% 


67% 


63% 


75% 


67% 


1 


1 


Columbia 














57 


33 


5 


5 


Kirksville 








25 





33 


20 


6 


6 


Maryville 





25 


75 


50 


50 


50 


3.5 


3.5 


Springfield 








80 


67 


57 


60 


2 


2 


Warrensburg 








50 


50 


60 


50 


3.5 


3.5 


All Schools 








50 


50 


50 


50 







Accuracy of Multiplication, There seems to be no good reason for 
changing the initial ranking. Maryville leads Warrensburg by the 
Rank-Sum method of comparison, but the latter school has a decidedly 
better score in the seventh grade. The large number of zero medians 
in the third and fourth grades mean that little work in multiplication 
is done in these grades. This holds true of all the grades up to the 
seventh in both Columbia and Kirksville. Absence of regular progress 
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is more noticeable in this test than in those preceding. There is no 
school in which regular and constant improvement is made throughout 
the grades. 

TABIiE 25. SPEED OF DIVISION 









t^m. .mt 






6 & 7 
















combined 




Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradeau 


iiQ„ 


1 


4 


5 


5 


5 


3.5 


4 


Columbia 


HQ,, 


"0" 


1 


2 


5 


3 


5.5 


5 


Kirksville 


iiQ„ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3 


5.5 


6 


Maryville 


iiQ,y 


3 


4 


5 


6 


6 


1.5 


1 


Springfield 


iiQ„ 


2 


3 


6 


5 


6 


1.5 


2 


Warrensburg 


HQy, 


2 


5 


4 


6 


5 


3.5 


3 


AU Schools 


HQyy 


1 


4 


4 


5 


4 







Speed of Division, By the Progress and Rank-Sum methods of 
comparison Maryville leads Springfield, and is therefore ranked in first 
place. The supplementary methods also place Warrensburg over Cape 
Giradeau in third place. A study of the distributions shows that the 
results in Columbia are better than those in Kirksville. The sudden rise 
in the seventh grade median in Columbia is notable. It probably means 
that the previous low scores are due to lack of stress on the work. The 
progress in Maryville and Kirksville is interesting in that each grade 
does, on the average, one more example than the preceding grade. 



TABLE 26. ACCURACY OF DIVISION 







'• A^-xvx. 




b -^^M.- M^ 
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combined 




Grade 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradeau 0% 


0% 


33% 


75% 


80% 


86% 


1 


1 


Columbia 








50 


60 


50 


4.5 


5 


Kirksville 








33 


50 


33 


6 


6 


Maryville 


60 


57 


50 


60 


50 


4.5 


4 


Springfield 





67 


71 


75 


71 


3 


3 


Warrensburg 





60 


67 


80 


80 


2 


2 


All Schools 





50 


57 


71 


67 







Accuracy of Division, In the final ranking only one change has 
been made. Maryville is placed over Columbia because of a better 
standing by the Bank-Sum method of comparison. As was the case in 
Multiplication, the zero medians indicate that the schools do not teach 
Division in the lower grades to any extent. Progress is more uniform 
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in this test, as a regular gain is found in every school except Maryville. 
In the case of the latter school there is a decreasing score in the three 
middle grades. 

In order to get some idea as to the relative standing in the four 
operations as a group, a table has been made which shows the rank at- 
tained by each school in each test. A ranking in the combined opera- 
tions has also been attempted. 

TABIiE 27. GOBIPARISON OF RANKS IN COURTIS T!BSTS 



















t 


Foot Open- 


School Addition 


Subtraction 


Mnltiplicajtion 


Division 


tions combined 




S* 


A* 


s 


A 


S 


A 


s 


A 


S A 


G. Giradeau 


1 


1 


2.5 


4 


2 


1 


4 


1 


2 1 


Columbia 


4 


4 


5 


1 


6 


5 


5 


.5 


5 5 


Kirksville 


5.5 


6 


6 


6 


5 


6 


6 


6 


6 6 


Maryville 


2 


5 


1 


5 


1 


3.5 


1 


4 


1 4 


Springfield 


5.5 


2 


2.5 


3 


3.5 


2 


2 


3 


3 2 


Warrensburg 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3.5 


3.5 


3 


2 


4 3 



It will be seen from the table that the correlation between the stand- 
ings in the different tests is not a perfect one. There is, however, a 
decided tendency for a school to hold approximately the same rank 
throughout the tests in both speed and accuracy, and for this reason the 
final ranking is probably valid. 

A further ranking may be made by combining the standings in 
speed and accuracy. In this Cape Oiradeau stands first. Springfield 
and Maryville are practically tied for the second place, but the higher 
rank should probably go to the former school on the basis of greater 
accuracy in the work. Warrensburg, Columbia, and Earksville follow 
in the order named. 

b. Stone Reasoning Test, In this test the pupils are given a folder 
which contains twelve problems of graded difSculty. Exactly fiifteen 
minutes are allowed the pupils in which to work as many problems as 
they can. A certain problem value, as determined by the author of the 
tests, is credited for each correct answer. The pupil's score in the test 
is obtained by adding all the credits which he receives. 

The following table gives the results in terms of the median scores. 



•8 — Speed. A — Aecoraej. 
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TABIiEaS. 


MEDIAX SCORES IN STONI! KEASONINO TEST 
















6&7 


















combined 






Qrade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Rank 


Final Rank 


Cape Giradeau 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


5.0 


7.1 


6.6 


1 




1 


Columbia 


1.0 


2.5 


4.6 


4.6 


5.0 


5.0 


4.5 




4 


Kirksville 


0.0 


1.0 


1.0 


4.0 


5.2 


5.0 


4.5 




5.5 


Maryville 


0.0 


0.5 


3.1 


4.0 


6.7 


5.4 


3 




3 


SprinKOeld 


1.0 


2.0 


3.6 


4.6 


6.8 


5.8 


2 




2 


Warrensbnrg 


0.0 


1.0 


2.0 


3.6 


5.6 


4.4 


6 




5.5 


AU Schools 


1.0 


1.6 


3.0 


4.0 


6.4 


5.2 









The differences between the schools in this test are not great, and in 
most cases do not amount to more than the median variations of the 
scores. In some of the lower grades the scores are not at all reliable 
because of the great variations. 

Cape Oiradeau has a slight advantage over Springfield for first 
place. The latter is very nearly tied with Maryville. The distributions 
show Springfield somewhat superior, and this school also leads by the 
Bank-Sum method, while the Progress method favors Maryville. The 
two schools are evidently not far apart, but the Springfield score is a 
little more reliable because it is based on a larger number of cases. 

From a study of the distributions it also appears that Warrensburg, 
Columbia and Kirksville differ but little. Columbia is given the fourth 
place because of the excellent showing made by the Rank-Sum method. 
The Warrensburg score is not very accurate, as is indicated by the large 
median deviation and a bimodal distribution. 

There is much better progress from grade to grade in nearly every 
school than was shown in the Courtis tests, and in this the combined 
grade medians show especially well. 

2. Spellinfif Test 

For these tests thirty words were selected for each grade. Twenty 
of these were taken from the Ayres' Spelling Scale, and the other ten 
from the Boston Minimum Lists. 

The words were not given by the examiners, but were dictated by 
the regular grade or practice teacher. This was deemed advisable be- 
cause of the fact that the pupils were more familiar with the voice and 
enunciation of the teacher. 

In the correction of the papers credit was given for accepted forms 
of simplified spelling, and for wrong words, evidently misunderstood, 
which were correctly spelled. The necessity for the latter practice 
could be obviated by using sentences containing test words as a means 
of giving the examination. 
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It should be noted in this test that progress through the grades is 
not made by getting a higher score on the same words, but by maintain- 
ing the same score on lists of words of increasing difficulty. 

The comparisons are made in terms of averages instead of medians 
because the standards are so stated. 

TABIiE 29. PER CENT. OF CORRECT SPELLING OF WORDS FROM 

AYRES* LIST 
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combined 




Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradeau 


76 


84 


82 


85 


80 


83 


80 


1.5 


2 


Columbia not 


given 


I 60 


57 


66 


67 


76 


72 


5 


5 


Kirksville 


67 


66 


53 


73 


64 


58 


61 


6 


6 


Maryville 


97 


93 


73 


80 


76 


76 


75 


3 


3 


Springfield 


95 


85 


72 


89 


81 


79 


80 


1.5 


1 


Warrensburg 


82 


65 


58 


76 


79 


71 


74 


4 


4 


AU Schools 


81 


74 


64 


78 


74 


73 


76 







a. Words from Ay res' List. The standing of the schools is shown 
in the above table. Springfield ranks slightly higher than Cape Gira- 
deau in the distributions and by Rank-Sum method. The latter school 
stands ahead by the Progress method, but this is only because the earlier 
grades in Springfield make such good records. 

The differences between Columbia, Maryville, and Warrensburg are 
very small ; by the Upper Grade Median method these schools are prac- 
tically tied. By the other methods of comparison employed, however, 
the third place falls to Maryville by a small margin. Warrensburg 
seems to have a slight advantage over Columbia, although this may be 
questioned. The Kirksville results are more than a grade behind those 
of any of the other schools. 



TABLE 30. PER CENT OF CORRECT SPELLING OF WORDS FROM THE 
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combined 




Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


Score Bank 


Final Rank 


Cape Giradeau 


57 


65 


66 


57 


55 62 


63 


1 


2 


Colombia not 


given 


38 


28 


35 


53 36 


44 


4 


5 


Kirksville 


36 


33 


29 


59 


39 33 


33 


6 


6 


Maryville 


73 


59 


38 


57 


59 37 


42 


5 


4 


Springfield 


73 


61 


71 


71 


74 50 


62 


2 


1 


Warrensbnrg 


59 


47 


31 


65 


60 43 


52 


3 


3 


All Schools 


57 


50 


42 


58 


55 45 


49 
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b. Words from Boston List, The relative standings of the schools 
in the spelling of words from the Boston lists is shown in the above 
table. The reason for the lower scores on the Boston List is that the 
words are much more difficult than those of the Ayres' list, and the 
Boston standards were obtained from tests given after the words had 
been studied by the pupils. 

Here again the Upper Grade Median method of comparison is not 
alone sufficient, and the final ranking must be made by the other meth- 
ods. These give the first place to Springfield. The fourth place is 
given to Maryville instead of Columbia because the former school is 
found to lead decidedly by the Rank-Sum method, and by a study of the 
distributions. The distributions show that the mode of the combined 
sixth and seventh grades at Maryville is 10% higher than that of the 
combined sixth and seventh grades at Columbia. Kirksville is again a 
grade or more behind the other schools. It is worth noting that the 
records of some of the schools are better in the lower grades than in 
the upper. This is especially noticeable in Kirksville, Maryville and 
Warrensburg. 

The average deviations are nearly all very high; some, indeed, so 
large as practically to invalidate the averages. This means that the 
range of ability in spelling the words on the Boston list was very great, 
or that possibly the words were more familiar to some individuals than 
to others. 

8. Penmanslilp Tests 

The Holmes Test* The Holmes Test for the Speed of Writing 
is given as follows: A short sentencef is written on the board by the 
examiner and copied by the children at the top of their papers. After 
the directions for the test have been given, the sentence is read in con- 
cert by the class several times, so that it is fairly well learned before the 
test begins, and little or no time is lost by the pupils because of forgotten 
copy. 

After two short practice periods of 15 seconds each, which are 
given for the purpose of "warming up," the sentence is written repeat- 
edly for a one-minute and a four-minute period. The number of letters 
written per minute in each period is found, and the average of these is 
taken as the pupil's speed of writing. 



'This test was arrai^ed by Professor Henry W. Holmes and used with his kmd per- 
mission. Becords for comparison with the present results were also made avail- 
able through his courtesy. 

tThe sentence is "Jolly kings bring gifts while happy maids dance." It will be no- 
ticed that this sentence contains most of the letters and the common letter com- 
binations. 
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TABIiE 81. 


SPJBED OF HANDWRITINO 










Letters per Minute 
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combined 




Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Rank 


Cape Giradeau 


38 


66 


75 


100 112 


111 


111 1 


1 


Columbia 


35 


32 


51 


87 89 


92 


89 3 


3.5 


Kirksville 


31 


39 


59 


69 83 


71 


79 6 


6 


Mary villa 


39 


54 


51 


55 83 


89 


83 5 


5 


Springfield 


44 


69 


75 


97 110 


96 


104 2 


2 


Warrensburg 


45 


44 


60 


79 82 


92 


87 4 


3.5 


All Schools 


40 


49 


62 


80 92 


92 


93 





Speed of Handwriting, Cape Giradeau easily leads in this test, 
with Springfield second. Columbia and Warrensburg stand so close to- 
gether that they cannot be separated by any method of comparison. 

In this test there seems to be regular progress through the grades. 
Three of the schools, however, show no advance after the sixth grade, and 
in two of these, Blirksville and Springfield, there is a falling off in the 
seventh grade. 

Quality of Writing. The Holmes Test for the Quality of Writing 
provides for the rating on the Ayres Scale of three samples of the 
pupil's penmanship. The average of these three ratings is taken as 
the final score. 

The first of the three samples rated was the paper written in the 
four-minute speed test; the second, a short story written by the pupils 
from dictation, and the third the ** reproduction" paper from the read- 
ing test. In the latter case the pupils did not know that the paper was 
to be graded for penmanship. Each of the papers was rated indepen- 
dently by two of the examiners, and the two ratings were averaged for 
the score of the paper. 
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combined 




Grade 


2 


3 


4 5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradeau 


33 


36 


43 39 


42 


47 


42 


4 


3 


Columbia 


50 


42 


46 43 


44 


49 


47 


2 


2 


Kirksville 


35 


32 


39 36 


38 


35 


37 


6 


6 


Maryville 


32 


41 


38 43 


45 


37 


44 


3 


4.5 


Springfield 


34 


29 


33 36 


43 


40 


41 


5 


4.5 


Warrensburg 


35 


39 


43 48 


47 


51 


51 


1 


1 


All Schools 


35 


36 


39 41 


42 


45 


44 
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Warrensburg and Columbia stand very close in this test, but the 
former school has a little the better record in the upper grades. Cape 
Giradeau, Maryville, and Springfield are practically tied by the Upper 
Grade Median method of comparison, but the other methods give the 
advantage to the first school. Maryville would stand higher were it 
not for the poor record in the seventh grade. KirksviUe does quite as 
well as most of the other schools in the lower grades, but makes no ad- 
vance in the upper grades. The records of the upper grades are from 
one to two grades behind the other schools. 

While the work of rating the papers was going on, it became evident 
to the examiners that there was a difference in the quality of the writing 
on the three different sets of papers. Separate medians were therefore 
found for each of the tests, and these are given in the table below. 

TABIiE 88. GOBfPARISON OF QUALITY OF HANDWRITING ON DIF- 
FERENT TESTS 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Medians in 














Dictation 


35 


35 


40 


43 


45 


50 


Speed Test 


33 


35 


35 


38 


38 


43 


Reproduction 


35 


35 


40 


42 


45 


45 


Average of 














3 Tests 


35 


35 


39 


41 


42 


45 



The differences are not very great up to the fourth grade, but 
thereafter the quality of writing in the Reproduction and the Dictation 
tests is slightly better than that in the Speed test. In the seventh grade 
the writing in the Dictation test is of better quality than in either of the 
other two tests. The quality in the Reproduction test is better than that 
in the Speed test. It is likely that the quality of writing in the Repro- 
duction test is of most significance, because this was written in the 
pupils' ordinary handwriting. 

The ranking of the different schools is practically the same in all 
three tests, as miay be seen from the tables in the appendix. 

For eflSciency in writing, a proper balance must evidently be main- 
tained between speed and quality ; that is, neither speed nor quality of 
writing can be bettered at the expense of the other. When both factors 
are taken into consideration, the Warrensburg school stands first in the 
ranking. It has the best writing from the standpoint of quality com- 
bined with fair speed. Cape Giradeau and Columbia come next, with 
Springfield, Maryville, and Eirksville following in the order named. 
4 Readinir Tests 

a. The Kansas Silent Reading Tests, The purpose of this test is 
to determine ''the ability of pupils to get meaning from the printed 
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page.'* It consists of a series of "exercises," in the form of short para- 
graphs, in which the child is given certain directions to follow or in 
which he is required to solve a simple problem. Each exercise is so ar- 
ranged that the response of the child is either right or wrong. A folder 
containing a set of these exercises is given to each child in the class, and 
all begin to work at a signal from the examiner. The score is deter- 
mined by the number of exercises which are completed in five minutesi 
the weighting of each exercise in the final score having been calculated 
by the author of the tests. 

The median scores obtained in this test are recorded in the follow- 
ing table. The slight decrease in the scores of the sixth grade is due to 
the fact that two sets of exercises are used, one set for the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades, and another for the sixth, seventh, and eighth. 

TABLE 84. KANSAS SILENT KBADINO TESTS 

6&7 







Test I 




Test II 


combined 




Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Qiradeau 


18.1 


16.3 


23.8 


10.6 


30.0 


19.7 1 


1 


Columbia 


6.8 


12.4 


16.3 


15.4 


16.3 


15.4 4 


4 


Kirksville 


5.2 


9.8 


12.8 


16.8 


19.3 


18.4 2 


2 


Maryville 


7.2 


8.5 


14.6 


11.7 


15.8 


12.8 6 


6 


Springfield 


10.5 


13.4 


18.3 


13.5 


17.3 


13.9 5 


5 


Warrensburg 


10.3 


10.3 


12.5 


12.9 


20.1 


16.7 3 


3 


All Schools 


8.5 


12.4 


16.3 


13.2 


20.0 


16.2 





In this test the ranking seems to be the same by all methods. Cape 
Giradeau stands first; but it should be noted that the pupils in this 
school had taken this test several times during the year. The differ- 
ence between any two successive schools is not great, although a fairly 
large gap exists between the lowest and the highest scores. 

As may be seen in the corresponding table in the appendix, the relia- 
bility of some of the scores in the third and fourth grades is rather ques- 
tionable because of their high variability. 

b. Holmes Reading Tests* In the first of these tests the pupils 
are given slips of paper on which is printed a simple story, and a period 
of 20 seconds is allowed for reading. When the signal to stop is given, 
each child makes a mark under thei word which he is reading, and then 
finishes the reading* of the story. When all are done, the class is asked 
to reproduce the story in writing. Finally, a set of questions on the 
main points of the story is given, and the pupils are asked to write the 
answers. 



•These tests were arranged by Professor Henry W. Holmes and used with his kind 
permission. 
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The speed of silent reading is scored in the number of words read 
per minute ; the reproduction is scored according to the number of ideas 
which are correctly reproduced by the pupil, and the answers to the 
questions are marked on a percentage basis according to definite values 
assigned them. 

Before giving this test a similar test was first given to familiarize 
the children with the mechanics of the test. The material was the same 
as that used for testing the silent reading in the Cleveland Survey. The 
schools are not ranked on the basis of this latter test, but the results are 
given in Table XX of the appendix. 



TABLE 85. SPEED OF SILENT READING 



Holmes Test 



Grade 


2 


Cape Giradeau 


147 


Columbia 


186 


Kirksville 


126 


Maryville 


180 


Springfield 


138 


Warrensburg 


141 


All Schools 


147 



Words per Minute 

3 4 5 6 

384 237 222 234 

147 219 309 327 

207 180 321 264 

180 405 363 363 

237 188 364 276 

180 147 299 249 

198 198 309 276 



6 & 7 
combined 

Score Pinal 

7 Rank Bank 

463 321 2 2 
324 324 1 1 
276 264 5 5 
291 309 3 3 
237 249 6 6 
309 276 4 4 
318 291 



Speed of Silent Reading, It should be said at the outset of the dis- 
cussion of this test that many of the scores of the lower grades are un- 
reliable. This is not only because the variations are large, but because 
the schools do not take the same rank in the practice and the final tests. 
The sixth and seventh grade medians, however, are not subject to this 
criticism, and it is on the basis of these scores that the comparisons are 
made. 

Columbia stands first, taking this rank over Cape Giradeau because 
of a considerably superior performance in the sixth grade. The rank- 
ing of the other schools is indicated in the above table. 
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TABIiE 86. REPRODUCTION OF PASSAGB READ 



Grade 

Cape Giradeau 

Columbia 

Kirksville 

Maryville 

Springfield 

Warrensburg 

All Schools 



Holmes Test 

Score in Per Cent. 
2 3 4 5 6 7 

14 66 60 63 63 69 

29 37 29 57 49 57 

11 43 40 51 60 63 

41 29 43 51 57 57 

26 49 54 49 57 54 

14 29 43 51 51 57 

20 37 43 51 54 60 



6&7 
combined 

Score Bank 



69 
49 
63 
57 
57 
54 
57 



1 

6 

2 

3.5 

3.5 

5 



Final Bank 

1 

6 

2 

3.5 

3.5 

5 



Reproduction Tests. In the reproduction of the passage read Cape 
Giradeau ranks first. It is noticeable that this school makes very little 
progress in this test, as the median of the third grade is nearly as high 
as that of the seventh. The ranking of the other schools may be seen 
in the accompanying table. None of the methods of comparison gave 
sufficient evidence for breaking the tie between Maryville and Spring- 
field. 

TABIiE 87. ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PASSAGE READ 

Holmes Test 











6&7 








Score in 


Per Cent. 


combined 




Grade 


2 


3 4 


5 6 7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradeau 


39 


71 77 


73 77 85 


82 1 


1 


Columbia 


53 


53 44 


68 70 73 


70 4 


3.5 


Kirksville 


19 


39 49 


64 69 68 


69 5 


5.5 


Maryville 


44 


49 54 


69 72 69 


72 3 


3.5 


Springfield 


38 


59 68 


77 78 77 


77 2 


2 


Warrensburg 


19 


44 44 


72 68 68 


68 6 


5.5 


All Schools 


37 


50 52 


69 72 72 


73 





In the answers to questions on the passage read Cape Giradeau 
again takes first place, with Springfield second. The other four schools 
rank very close to one another, but the supplementary methods place 
Columbia and Maryville above the other two schools. 

5. Composition Test 

For this test the pupils of the seventh and eighth grades were asked 
to write a composition on any one of three following subjects: "The 
Most Exciting Day of My Life," ''An Animal I Have Known," and 
''Something I Have Made." These topics were such that the pupil had 
a rather wide range of clioice, while the product was kept fairly uniform. 

The compositions were graded by the Harvard-Newton Composition 
Scale. 
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TABLE 88. COMPOSITIONS 



School 


Grade 7 


8 


Final Bank 


Gape Giradean 


74 


75 


1 


Columbia 


70 


• • 


3 


Eirksville 


64 


72 


4.5 


Maryville 


67 


69 


4.5 


Springfield 


75 


75 


2 


Warrensbnrg 


57 


65 


6 


All School 


67 


70 





The comparisons in this test are based on the scores of the seventh 
grades alone because there is no eighth grade in Columbia, and the scores 
for the eighth grades at Kirksville and Maryville are based on so few 
cases as to be unreliable. 

The medians show that there ii^ little difference between Cape Gira- 
deau and Springfield, but the distributions seem to indicate that the 
former school should have first place in the ranking. Columbia comes 
third, and is really a little more in advance of Maryville than the me- 
dians show. Kirksville and Maryville are so close that they are given 
the same rank. Warrensburg comes last, and is about a grade behind 
the other schools. 

6. Final Ranking of the Schools 

By way of summarizing the inter-school comparisons a final rank- 
ing of the schools on the basis of the results in all the tests has been 
made. Such a ranking, it is realized, must be made largely on the judg- 
ment of the investigators, and is likely to cover up more than it shows; 
as is apt to be the case when combinations of results are made. For the 
schools, the teachers, and the supervisory officers the most important 
things by far are the individual results ; comparisons can be made only 
if great care is used in their interpretation. 

The following tables give a summary of the findings presented in 
this section, together with the final ranking of the schools. The sign 
''&" in Table 39 indicates that two schools are tied in rank. 
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The tables show that Cape Giradeau easily ranks first. This school 
stands either first or second in all but three of the tests. Springfield 
stands second, while Maiyville and Warrensburg are about tied for third 
place, with the advantage slightly in favor of the former. Columbia 
comes fifth, and Kirksville last — considerably below the other schools. 

The relative standing of the schools is not, however, the most sig- 
nificant thing that the results of the tests show. Of much greater im- 
portance is the fact of the wide variation between these schools. Al- 
though there are, in practically every test, two or more schools in which 
the attainments are very close, yet in every test the difference between 
the highest and the lowest score is considerable. It does not seem that 
such variations should exist between schools which are engaged in sim- 
ilar work. Since it is unlikely that the selection of pupils or their gen- 
eral intelligence is suflBciently different in the various schools to produce 
such results, the explanation must be looked for in differences in the 
quality and amount of school training. 
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§3. COMPARISON OF RESULTS IN MISSOURI WITH RESULTS 

IN OTHER SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

But few of the tests given above have been tried out in schools of 
suflSciently different character, location, and social condition to furnish 
a basis for reliable comparisons between schools which differ in these 
respects. Comparisons must, therefore, be made with the utmost cau- 
tion. They should, moreover, be interpreted for the most part by 
teachers and supervisory oflScials who are in close touch with prevailing 
conditions. 

As pointed out earlier in this report, recent developments in group 
methods for the measurement of intelligence have made it possible to 
investigate the native abilities of the pupils in various classes, schools 
and communities with results which force us to conclude that these abili- 
ties vary to considerable extent. It is, therefore, probably no more 
valid to compare the scores of a group of pupils in arithmetic without 
any consideration of their general mental levels than it would be to 
compare them without any reference to their attained school grade. It 
has been shown already that considerable evidence exists, especially in 
the age distributions, for supposing fundamental differences between 
the quality of the pupils in the various Missouri schools. It is altogether 
probable that like differences exist between the Missouri pupils and 
those from whose records the several standards were obtained. 

In comparing the results in the schools studied above with results 
obtained elsewhere, it must, therefore, be kept in mind that the com- 
parisons are made in many instances between schools of very different 
character and condition. 

1. Arithmetic Tests 

Courtis Tests. The standards chosen for comparison in this test 
are, in the first place, the latest* standards published by Courtis. These 
standards were obtained by giving the tests to several thousand pupils 
in all parts of the country. They include, however, very few results 
from Missouri or neighboring states. 

The second set of standards consists of the results in three public 
systems of the state. These are more valuable than the above standards 
for the comparisons because it may be assumed that they were obtained 
from a somewhat similar school population. 

As the results are much the same in all four operations, detailed 
comparisons will be made only for the results of the test in addition. 
The reader may easily make comparisons for himself of the results of 
the other tests by a study of the comprehensive tables in the appendix. 



«At the time when this report was originally prepared. 
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4 


6 


8 


10 


11 


12 
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6 
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7 
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TABLE 41. SPEED OF ADDITION IX GOURTIS TESTS 

Grade 

Training Schools 
Courtis Standards 
Columbia, Mo. 
Piedmont, Mo. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Speed of Addition, The training schools are, throughout, from one 
to three grades behind the Courtis standards. Except in the third and 
fourth grades no one of the schools equals or surpasses these standards. 
On the other hand, some of the scores compare favorably with those ob- 
tained in the three public schools. In the three upper grades there is 
little difference. 

TABLE 42. ACCURACY OF ADDITION IN COURTIS TESTS 

Grade 

Training Schools 
Courtis Standards 
Columbia, Mo. 
Piedmont, Mo. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Accuracy of Addition, In this test the training schools are from 
two to four and a half grades behind the Courtis standards. Only four 
grades out of the whole number, three in MaryviUe, and one in Cape 
Giradeau, are approximately equal to the standard scores. Compared 
with the public schools the training schools fare little better in the lower 
grades, but in the seventh grade the results are about equal. 

As has already been stated, the results in the other operations are 
all practically the same as those in addition. The training school scores 
are uniformly from one to five grades behind the Courtis standards, 
with only a single grade here and there equalling or approximating the 
latter. Comparisons with the scores from the Missouri public schools 
show that the training school scores are about equal to the lowest 
medians in the former group. 

The joint performance of grades 4 to 8 inclusive of the training 
schools in the Courtis Tests in comparison with the Courtis Standards 
is shown graphically in Chart B on p. 46. The extreme of variation in 
the schools in grades 6 and 7 is also shown in the chart. 
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6 


7 


8 


0% 


20% 


33% 


33% 


57% 


50% 


il 


64 


70 


73 


75 


76 


• • 


60 


50 


43 


63 


• • 


25 


50 


40 


50 


50 


57 


• • 


33 


33 


67 


57 


63 



*The results of the eighth grade are, of coarse, incomplete, as thej do not indade any 
grade VIII pupils from Columbia, and only part of those from KirksriUe and 
MaryviUe. 
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TABTiK 48. 


STOIiJK 


REAS( 


OMINO 


TUST 






Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Training Schools 


1.0 


1.6 


3.0 


4.0 


6.4 


7.0 


Starch Standards 


4.5 


6.2 


7.8 


9.4 


11.0 


12.6 


Butte, Mont. 






2.2 


3.9 


5.8 


7.7 


Laporte, Ind. 






3.4 


4.6 


8.1 


8.6 


Salt Tiake City, Utah 






3.7 


6.4 


8.6 


10.5 


Boston, Mass., 1916 






• • 


4.4 


5.6 


7.6 


Brookline, Mass., 1916 






4.0 


6.2 


• • 


• • 


Pall River, Mass., 1917 






• • 


5.0 


7.6 


• • 



Stone Reasoning Test, The standards seem to fall into two groups, 
and the scores in one of these is considerably higher than those in the 
other. The training school medians are very close to the lower set of 
scores, running in some grades a little above, and in others, a little 
below. In none of the schools do the scores equal those of the higher 
group. 

2. Spelling Tests 



TABLE 44. 


ATKBS' SPEIiLINO TEST 






Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Training Schools 


81% 


74% 


64% 


78% 


74% 


73% 


77% 


Ayres Standard 


79 


79 


79 


79 


79 


79 


79 


Brookline, Mass. 


• ■ 


• • 


84 


87 


89 


90 


86 


Pall River, Mass. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


86 


89 


• • 



Words from Ayres' List. The words were so chosen that the stand- 
ard score in each grade was 79%. The results in the training schools 
are only slightly ^^elow this standard, except in the fourth grade, where 
the average is about a grade below. 

The Brookline scores are approximately a grade ahead of both the 
training school and the standard averages, and the same may be said of 
the Pall River averages. 

Many of the grades in Cape Giradeau, Maryville, and Springfield 
show results which are higher than the Ayres standards, and which are 
approximately equal to the Brookline averages. It is interesting to note 
that in Columbia, where little attention is given to formal spelling work, 
the Ayres standard is practically attained in the seventh grade. Some 
of the results at Warrensburg and Kirksville are especially low. 

TABLE 45. 

Grade 2 

Training Schools 57% 
Brookline, Mass. 
Fall Biver, Mass 



BOSTON SPRIilimO WORDS 

3 4 5 6 


7 


8 


50% 42% 


58% 


55% 


45% 


57% 


61 


69 


84 


66 


80 


• • • • 


• • 


72 


60 


• • 
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Words from Boston List. The results with the Boston list are not 
as satisfactory as with the Ayres list, but this was to be expected because 
the words are harder and not so familiar to the pupils. The Boston 
scores with these words run from 86 to 95 i)er cent., but this is only 
after the words have been studied for one or two lessons. The question 
arises : Would a period or two of training on the Boston list of words in 
these schools raise the average so as to approximate the Boston stand- 
ards? This is an experiment that the schools might well make. 

The training school scores are also decidedly below those of Brook- 
line where the conditions of testing were the same. Among the training 
schools there is none which even approximates the standards. Maryville 
is the only school in which any of the averages are over 70 per cent. 

8. Penmanship Tests 

TABLE 46. SPEED OF WRITING 

Grade 

Training Schools 
Newton, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 

Speed of Writing, The training school medians are very close to 
those of the schools chosen for comparison. In the fifth and sixth grades 
they surpass slightly these other schools. There are many cases of low 
scores in the individual schools, but these are for the most part in the 
lower grades, which matters little, since we are concerned chiefly with 
the final product of the schools. The only exception to this is a low 
score in the seventh grade at Kirksville, which is about two grades be- 
hind the scores attained elsewhere. 

TABLE 47. QUALITY OF WKITING 

Grade 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Training Schools 35 36 39 41 42 45 47 

Newton, Mass. 54 50 45 48 51 50 53 

Brookline, Mass. 44 46 47 49 

Starch Standards* 27 

South Bend Standards* 
Cleveland, Ohio* 
Pall River, Mass. 
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40 
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62 
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39 


55 


59 


73 


85 


94 


102 


• • 


• • 


• • 


76 


87 


90 
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• • 


• • 


• • 
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86 


89 


• • 



33 


37 


43 


47 


53 


57 


40 


40 


50 


50 


60 


60 


• • 


. . 


45 


48 


50 


5& 


• • 


• • 


• ■ 


44 


47 


• • 



The test given in this ease was not the Hohnes Test, bat the writing was rated oil 
the Ayres Scale. 
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Quality of Writing. The training school medians are, after the 
fourth grade, from one to two grades behind the standards. There is 
not much variation between the schools except for the fact that Kirks- 
ville stands far below the rest, making no advance from grade to grade, 
and not surpassing the second grade median even in the seventh grade. 

4. Readini^ Tests 

TABLE 48. KANSAS SILENT READING TESTS 

Grade 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Training Schools 8.5 12.5 16.3 13.2 20.0 18.4 

Standards 6.0 9.9 13.7 13.4 16.5 18.8 

Kansas Reading Tests, The standards for this test are the medians 
obtained from the results of giving the test to about 9000 pupils in 19 
different cities. The training school medians are well above the stand- 
ards except in the sixth and eighth grades, where the two are equal. 
The superiority of the training schools amounts to about two grades in 
the seventh and about one grade in the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 

Cape Giradeau is in a class by itself in this test, but this is doubtless 
due to practice, as the test had been given previously in this school. 
Since the high scores in this school might influence the medians of the 
combined grades, these were found for the other five schools alone. The 
only appreciable difference is in the combined eighth grade median, 
which fell to 15.0, which is approximately equal to the seventh grade 
standard. 

In the other schools there are very few grades in which the medians 
do not practically equal the standards. The chief exception to this is 
the seventh grade, in which the training school scores are all high. 
There are also several high medians in the Springfield grades; whereas 
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TABLE 49. 


SPEED OF SILENT READINQ 






Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Training Schools 


147 


198 


198 


309 


276 


318 


363 


Holmes Standards 


• • • 


• • • 


. . • 


249 


276 


309 


309 


Brookline, Mass. 


• • • 


• . • 


. • • 


249 


283 


309 


309 



Fall River, Mass 270 309 

Speed of Silent Reading. In this test the record of the training 
schools is a little better than the standards. The combined fifth grade 
median seems extraordinai^ily high, and is probably due to some factor 
of selection, which is not apparent. 

There is no one school which is uniformly above or uniformly below 
the standards in all grades, but each school has some high and some low 
scores. In Eirksville the low medians are found in the upper grades. 
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TABLE 50. QUALITY OF REPRODUCTION OF PASSAGE READ 

Grade 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Training Schools 20% 37% 43% 51% 54% 60% 60% 

Holmes Standards . . 54 54 60 60 

Brookline, Mass. . . . . 57 57 57 60 

Pall River, Mass. . . . . . . . . 54 57 

Reproduction Tests. In the quality of reproduction of passages 
read there is little difference between the training school medians and 
the standards. Such differences as there are come in the fifth grade. 

Only a few of the grade scores in the various schools are far re- 
moved from the standard medians. In Cape Giradeau the scores are 
consistently above the standards; in every grade after the second they 
equal or surpass the eighth grade standard. 



Grade 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Training Schools 37% 


50% 


52% 


69% 


72% 


72% 


75% 


Holmes Standards . . 


• • 


• • 


63 


69 


72 


73 


Brookline, Mass. 


• • 


• • 


62 


64 


68 


73 


Fall River, Mass. 


• ■ 


• • 


. . 


66 


69 


• . 



In the answers to questions about the passages read, the training 
school medians are again not very different from the Holmes standards. 
They are from a grade to two grades ahead of the results in the Brook- 
line and Fall River schools. As in the preceding test, the Cape Gira- 
deau scores are very high from the third grade on. 

5. Compoeition Test 

TABLE 52. G0BIP08ITI0N TEST 

8 

70 
75 
67 

58 
70 

. . 

In the composition test for the seventh grade, the training school 
medians are considerably above those of the schools with which they are 
compared, with the exception of Fall River. The difference is not so 
large in the eighth grade, but it must be remembered that the Missouri 
figures in this grade are not complete. 



Grade 


7 


Training Schools 


67 


Newton, Mass. 


• • 


Bloomington, Ind. 


61 


Port Townsend, Wash. 


53 


Brookline, Mass. 


• • 


Fall River, Mass. 


65 
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The differences between the medians in the separate schools and the 
standards follow in the main the same course as the combined grade 
medians. The scores in Cape Giradeau, Columbia, and Springfield are 
especially high. 

6. Smnmary 

On the whole, it may be said that the training schools compare not 
unfavorably with the other schools in which records are available. At 
least, it may be said that there are some standards in each set of results 
which the training school medians equal or surpass. The greatest dis- 
crepancies come in the results of the Courtis tests, but, although the 
training school medians are from one to five grades below the Courtis 
Standards, they are very close to the results obtained in three Missouri 
public schools. The general tendency seems to be for the training school 
combined grade medians to fall about half a grade below the standards. 

Among the various schools, the Cape Giradeau and Springfield 
medians tend to surpass the standards, while the results from Kirksville 
are almost uniformly below. This is another evidence of rather wide 
variation among the schools. 
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§4. PROGRESS IN THE SCHOOLS 
METHODS OP STUDY 

Attention was called in Section 1 to the fact that the efficiency of a 
school may be judged, in part, at least, by the advance in the various 
subjects which the pupils of the school make from grade to grade. This 
was one of the methods used above to estimate the rank of a school. As 
was pointed out in the previous discussion, this method may lead to 
false conclusions since we are not dealing with the progress of the same 
pupils through the grades, but with the comparative standing of differ- 
ent pupils in the various grades. For example, if we compare a rela- 
tively inferior second grade with a relatively superior eighth grade, 
the results attained in that school would appear to be greater than they 
really are, as would be apparent had we been able to trace the actual 
improvement of this second grade from year to year up to the eighth 
grade. Or the opposite comparison may be made, namely, between a 
relatively superior second grade and a relatively inferior eighth grade. 
In this case the school would not be given credit for the improvement 
which would probably have been found, had we been able to follow the 
progress of the same individual pupils from this second grade until 
they reached the eighth grade. 

It is to be noted, however, that when comparisons are made in many 
different subjects of study the relatively inferior and the relatively supe- 
rior grades are likely to be discovered, since the high or the low scores 
are generally maintained consistently in all the various subjects of 
study. By such observations as these and by other like considerations, 
mentioned in Section 1, e.g., the comparative ages of the pupils in 
question, it is possible to make valid comparisons. It should, however, 
always be kept in mind that the progress discussed below is not that of 
the same pupils, but that of the school as a whole. The records simply 
tell how much superior the standing of the eighth grade pupils is to 
that of the second grade pupils in the same school. If the average 
second grade pupil writes at the rate of 39 letters pef minute and the 
average eighth grade pupil writes at the rate of 102 letters per minute 
the amount of progress in the rate of writing in this school is 63 letters 
per minute. 

An important element in the comparison is the uniformity or regu- 
larity in the progress from grade to grade. There may be a regidar 
advance in each grade, or all the gains may be made in one or two grades 
with little or no gain in the other grades. Grading of pupils and the 
outlining of courses of study is done, for the most part, in the belief 
tJiat regular and uniform progress is the rule. It will be interesting to 
see in how far the facts brought to light in this study justify this belief. 
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The facts in regard to school progress are shown more clearly in 
the accompanying diagrams. Tables of numerical results are added 
in the appendix. It was not considered desirable to make diagrams 
for all the tests ; the following selection was made : 

1. Courtis Test, Speed of Addition. 

2. Courtis Test, Accuracy of Addition. 

3. Stone Reasoning Test. 

4. Speed of Penmanship. 

5. Quality of Penmanship. 

6. Speed of Silent Beading. 

7. Quality of Reproduction of Passage Read. 

GRADE PROGRESS IN COMBINED GROUP 

The Progress lines for all the schools taken together are shown in 
the last diagram, Chart A. They indicate, for the most part, a steady 
and gradual gain in the average attainments of the pupils from the 
second to the eighth grade. In many cases the lines do not rise as 
rapidly after the sixth grades as they do before this grade. This is what 
we should expect, because intensive drill in the formal subjects is about 
finished by the end of the sixth grade. 

There is one noticeable exception to the general regularity of 
improvement. In several of the tests the scores of the fifth grade are 
as high as or higher than the scores of the sixth grade. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in the speed of silent reading, and in the speed of addi- 
tion. There is a slight improvement in the accuracy of addition. 

GRADE PROGRESS IN THE SEPARATE SCHOOIiS 

1. Cape Oiradeau. The third diagram from the left side of page 
shows the lines of progress for Cape Giradeau. The first four 6f these 
lines, representing the work in arithmetic and the speed of writing, 
show fairly steady progress through the grades. In the quality of the 
writing there is a decided rise in the fourth grade, but otherwise the 
progress is uniform. The speed of reading, however, gives a very odd 
line of progress. The third grade score is very high, followed by a 
decided drop in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, and a marked gain in 
the seventh grade. The progress in the reproduction test is unlike that 
in any of the other tests. There is again a sudden rise in the third grade, 
followed by a plateau which is broken only by a slight rise in the seventh 
grade. 

The high scores in the third grade may be due to the fact that the 
number of pupils in this grade is very small (only eight in most of the 
tests) and that they are possibly a select group. The low scores of the 
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fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in the speed of silent reading, may be 
counterbalanced in part by the high scores in these same grades in the 
quality of reproduction of the passage read. 

When compared with the progress lines of the whole group the Cape 
Giradeau lines are for the most part parallel to the former and some- 
what above them. This is especially true in the later grades, which 
shows that this school makes more than the average progress. Even in 
the speed of silent reading where the Cape Giradeau medians are below 
in the fifth and sixth grades, the seventh and eighth grade medians 
are considerably above those of the combined group. 

2. Columbia, The progress in Columbia is shown in the next to 
the last diagram of Chart A. The most striking feature in this school 
is the plateau which occurs from the fifth grade on in nearly every test. 
This may be explained variously. It may be caused by the fact that 
little attention is given to the formal side of the studies in this school, 
especially in the later grades, or the seventh grade may be a relatively 
inferior grade. As there is no eighth grade in this school, it is not pos- 
sible to get further evidence on this point. It should be said in passing 
that if the second explanation is true, this fact has caused Columbia to 
suffer in the comparisons with the other schools. 

Another noticeable fact is that the quality of writing is high 
throughout all the grades of this school. When compared with the lines 
of the combined group the Columbia results are seen to be, in general, 
slightly lower, with the exception of the fifth grade; but the record in 
the quality of penmanship is everywhere above that of the combined 
group. 

3. KirksvUle, In the first diagram of the chart showing the grade 
progress in Eirksville there is no uniformity in the advances in the 
various subjects and no general tendency which can be observed. Regu- 
larity of progress is shown to some extent in the speed of addition, 
in the speed of writing through the sixth grade, and in the quality of 
reproduction. The other lines are very irregular. In comparison with 
the combined group the results at Kirksville are, with the exception of 
the record in the quality of reproduction, uniformly lower. This is 
especially true of the upper grades. 

4. MaryvUle. In the diagram for the grades at Mar3rville, the 
lack of uniformity in progress is again the main feature. The line rep- 
resenting the Stone test shows the most regular progress ; there is also 
considerable regularity in the gains made in the speed of addition. In 
the speed of silent reading, the line slopes downward from the fourth 
grade on, and in the quality of reproduction there is a marked plateau 
in the progress of the last four grades. Because of this irregularity, 
comparison with the combined group is difficult. 
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5. Springfield, The Springfield diagram brings out clearly the 
fact to which attention has been called previously, namely, that the sev- 
enth grade in this school seems to be a poor one. In five out of the seven 
lines there is no rise between the sixth and seventh grades, and in most 
cases there is a noticeable drop. Up to the sixth grade, the progress is 
in most cases regular. In the speed of reading, the line shows the most 
irregularity, and it is especially noticeable for the downward trend from 
the fifth grade on. In the quality of reproduction there is a plateau 
from the third grade on to the eighth. 

A general statement concerning the relation of the Springfield lines 
to those representing the combined schools can hardly be made. In both 
the arithmetic tests and in the speed of writing, the Springfield records 
are slightly above the combined record, whereas in the quality of writing 
the combined record is higher, except in the sixth grade. In both the 
speed of silent reading and the quality of reproduction the tendency is 
for the school to be somewhat above in the earlier grades and somewhat 
below in the later grades. 

On the whole, it may be said that the progress in this school is sat- 
isfactory, if the influence of what seems to be a relatively inferior 
seventh grade is discounted. 

6. Warrensburg, The Warrensburg lines of progress indicate the 
most satisfactory state of affairs that is found in any of the schools. 
Progress seems to be steady and regular in all the tests. Only a few 
isolated scores break the regularities of the lines, and these are not im- 
portant. In nearly all cases the records are very close to those of the 
combined group. The only exceptions are in the case of the Stone test, 
which is a little below, and in the quality of writing, which is a little 
above the standard. 

SUMMARY 

The study of the progress in the schools again brings out the fact 
that there are many inter-school differences, as well as inequalities in 
the same school and grade in the standing of the pupils in the several 
subjects of study. Although there are many cases of regular and con- 
tinued progress through the grades, the ups and downs in the records 
show altogether too frequently that grade standards are lacking. Many 
of the irregularities are doubtless to be explained by the limitation 
pointed out at the beginning of this section, namely, that the progress 
has not been measured by the attainments of the same groups of pupils 
in successive years; but the fact still remains that, in many instances, 
grade position gives litttle or no indication of the character of work or 
the attainments of the pupils. 
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§5. CORRELATIONS 

METHODS 

The question of the relative standings of pupils in the various tests 
raises an interesting set of problems. A few of the possible correlations 
having practical as well as theoretical interest have been studied below. 
Most of the correlations were calculated by the Spearman **foot-rule" 
formula and then translated into the equivalent co-eflBcients of correla- 
tion of the Pearson method.* Since there is some question concerning 
the reliability of this method of calculation, a number of the correla- 
tions were also obtained by the usual Pearson formula as a check on the 
results. As will be seen below, the results by the two methods were in 
sufficient agreement to justify the use of the shorter method alone in the 
remaining correlations. The various studies are reported in the tables 
which follow. 



TABLE S8. GOKR 


KliATION Bl 


BTWBEN THE E 
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QUATilTV 




OF WRITIirO 








Number 


of Cases 


r 


P.B. 


Cape Giradean 




107 


.60* 


.04 


Columbia 




74 


.12t 


.07 


Kirksville 




97 


.48 


.05 


Maryvillfl 




72 


.26 


.07 


Springfield 




99 


.44 


.05 


Warrensburg 




161 


.36 


.05 


All Schools 




610 


.49 


.02 



KBSUIiTS 

The Relation of Speed to Quality of Writing, In all the schools, 
with the exception of Cape Giradeau, the correlation between the speed 
and the quality of writing is low. In Columbia there is little or no rela- 
tionship, and the correlation is also especially low at Maryville. This 
would seem to indicate a lack in the co-ordinate development of these 
two phases of penmanship. 



*By means of Table 37, p. 169 of Thorndike's "Mental and Social Measurementa." 
The formola is r s. sin (<r/2)R, in which "r" stands for the Pearson co-efficient 
and "B" for the Spearman. 

*In this case the Pearson Co-efficient was .60. 

tin this ease the Pearson CrO-effieient was .17. 



r 


P.E. 


.63* 


.04 


.73 


.03 


.63t 


.04 


.70t 


.04 


.78 


.03 


.69§ 


.03 


.72 


.01 
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TABLE 54. CORRELATION BETWEEN QUALITY OF WRITINO IN 

SPEED TEST AND QUALITY OF WRITING IN 
REPRODUCTION TEST 

Number of Cases 

Cape Giradeau 104 

Columbia 73 

Kirksville 92 

Mayrville 72 

Springfield 98 

Warrensburg 164 

AU Schools 603 

The Qitality of Writing in Two Different Tests. In one of these 
tests the pupils knew that their penmanship was being tested and would 
be graded ; in the other, the reproduction test, they did not suspect that 
the quality of writing would be especially considered. The degree of 
correlation, as shown in the above table, may, therefore, indicate the 
extent to which the instruction in penmanship has ** carried over" to 
the ordinary school work of the pupils. The inter-school differences 
are, in this case, unimportant. 

TABLE 55. CORRELATION BETWEEN THE SPEED OF SILENT 
READING AND THE QUALITY OF REPRODUCTION OF 

PASSAGE READ 

Number of Cases 

Cape Giradeau 104 

Columbia 75 

Kirksville 84 

Maryville 71 

Springfield 100 

Warrensburg 159 

All Schools 593 

The Speed of Reading and the Qicality of Reproduction, The cor- 
relations between the speed of reading and the ability to reproduce 
accurately what is read are, in general, of small amount, and are espe- 
cially so in Maryville and Springfield. The highest correlation is at- 
tained at Kirksville. Since the correlations, although positive, are of 
small amount, they do not altogether bear out the statement commonly 
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.35 


.06 


.37 


.07 


.52 


.05 


.22 


.07 


.23 


.06 


.44 


.04 


.391f 


.02 



*In this case the Pearson Co-efficient was .61. 
tin this case the Pearson Co-efficient was .58. 
tin this case the Pearson Co-efficient was .62. 
$In this case the Pearson Co-efficient was .74. 
KThe Pearson Co-efficient is also in this case .39. 
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made that the fast readers also retain or reproduce best whaM;^^ have 
read. Most of the studies bearing on the matter have been ma^^on 
adults, and the question has not been sufficiently studied in the ca^.^f ' 
children. The differences found may well be in part the result of dif-^ 
f erences in the methods of school training. 

TABLE 56. CORKEIiATION BETWEEN THE QUALITY OF REPRODUC- 
TION AND THE ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE 

HOLMES BEADING TEST 

Number of Cases r P.E. 

Cape Giradeau 106 .70 .03 

Columbia 75 .76 .03 

Kirksville 82 .77 .03 

Maryville 70 .55 .05 

Springfield 102 .48 .01 

Warrensburg 158 .68 .03 

AU Schools 593 .70 .01 

QiMlity of Reprodtiction in Different Tests, The correlation stud- 
ied in table 56 is one in which a very high co-efficient is to be expected, 
for the two tests are evidently similar in character. The chief differ- 
ence is that the questions cover the main points of the story, while the 
reproduction caUs for all the details that can be remembered. The cor- 
relations are lowest in Maryville and Springfield. These are the same 
schools in which there was little relation between the speed of reading 
and the quality of reproduction. There is some lack of uniformity in 
the results from the several schools, although the differences are not 
large. 

TABLE 67. GORRELATION BETWEEN THE REPRODUCTION OF A 
PASSAGE READ TO THE PUPILS AND A PASSAGE 

READ BY THEM 

Number of Cases 

Cape Giradeau 100 

Columbia 72 

Kirksville 31 

Maryville 69 

Springfield 96 

Warrensburg 157 

AU Schools 525 

** Auditory'' and ** Visual'' Reproduction, The passage read to 
the pupils was very similar in form to the passage read by them. It 
was a short story, based upon thirty-five ideas, which was read to each 
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.75 


.03 


.80 
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.59 


.08 


.53 


.06 


.58 
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.56 


.03 


.64 


.01 
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• • • 

class by. the teacher or her assistant. After it had been read through 

• • • ■ 

onc^,* the pupils were asked to write what they could remember of the 
•steiT' in exactly the same way as was done in the case of the correspond- 
."ing passage which they had read for themselves. 

As may be seen in the above table, there is a fair amount of correla- 
tion in the standings of pupils in the two tests. The majority of those 
who do weU in one test do weU in the other. School training may have 
a very considerable eflfect on the result, and it is, therefore, worthy of 
note, in view of the different methods of training practiced at Columbia, 
that the highest correlation is found in that school. 
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§6. RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 

FURTHER STUDY 

The findings of this investigation will gain in value; if they may be 
supplemented by the comments and interpretation of the teachers and 
supervisors who are conversant with the special characteristics, aims, 
problems, and limitations of the several schools, and if they may receive 
rigorous criticism and discussion. In this way only will the findings 
presented secure their proper evaluation. 

The large differences between the accomplishments of the pupils 
in the various schools certainly deserve further attention. Some of 
these differences may be due to factors which have not been adequately 
canvassed in this study ; but for the most part, they are to be attributed 
to differences in the standards and quality of instruction. Unless the 
mental calibre of the pupils in the various schools is very different, it 
should be possible for these schools to maintain approximately equal 
standards of scholarship. If certain schools are handicapped by the 
grade of pupils received for instruction, this fact should be ascertained 
and brought to the attention of the normal school students who are serv- 
ing as practice teachers in these schools. Otherwise, the latter may 
easily be satisfied with lower standards in the schools and classes over 
which they are subsequently put in charge, to the detriment of instruc- 
tion throughout the state. 

One way of obviating this difficulty would be to arrange for an 
exchange of practice teachers between the state normal schools. Such 
a practice might well lead to greater uniformity of standards and to 
practical co-operation between these schools. 

It may need again to be emphasized that the examiners are well 
aware that standing in these tests of the more formal activities of school 
children is not the sole criterion of school efficiency; but it is believed 
that when certain schools f aU far below the attainments of other schools 
in the formal subjects, it may well be inquired whether or not these 
schools are giving compensating advantages. The causes of interschool 
differences may, therefore, be profitably investigated. If individual 
weakness or merit is exposed, it should not be for the purpose of draw- 
ing invidious distinctions, but in order to lead to helpful co-operation 
between the schools. 

After such comparisons, each school should be free to work out its 
own standards. When once its standards have been set up, the tests 
are useful to determine whether or not the requirements are being met 
in the separate classes. In this connection it should be noted that if 
school tests are given too prominent a place there is danger that some 
teachers will be encouraged to over-stress the drill in the formal subjects 
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in order to keep the classes up to the standards. They will do this to 
the neglect of other subjects of study in which the results of instruction 
are not as tangible or as easily measured. This is a difficulty which can 
be met only by efficient supervision. 

By the use of these tests it is possible to single out pupils who need 
individual attention. Even the best of teachers are not always cogni- 
zant of the limitations and needs of individual pupils. A cross-section 
of a pupil's abilities such as is given by a series of tests frequently re- 
veals facts about him hitherto unrecognized. 

When these school tests are supplemented, as they may well be in 
many individual cases, by '* intelligence" tests, not only is the proper 
differentiation of backward or defective pupils for special class work or 
individual instruction made more certain, but pupils of superior en- 
dowment may not infrequently be recognized and given opportunities 
for more rapid advancement or specialization of instruction. 

In such ways may the findings of this investigation be profitably 
extended. 
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APPENDIX 

§1. COMPLETE TABLE OF RESULTS 
In this section will be found comprehensive tables giving the com- 
plete results of the study. 

Unless otherwise noted, the results arc stated in medians which are 
the figures in the first line under each school. The second line of figures 
show the median deviations or probable errors. The figures in italics are 
the number of cases from which the above measures are calculated. 

In the Courtis tests *'A" stands for ^'attempts" and '*R'' for 
"rights.'' 

TABLE I 
COURTIS TESTS: SPEED OF ADDITION 



Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 




A B 


A R 


A R 


A R 


A R 


A R 


Cape Giradeau 


3 


4 


6 3 


8 3 


8 5 


9 7 




1 


1 2 


1 1 


2 2 


2 2 


2 2 




9 


12 


15 


13 


2i 


15 


Columbia 


2 


3 


5 2 


7 2 


6 4 


mm • 




1 


1 


1 1 


2 1 


2 1 


* . • 




10 


18 


11 


12 


i4 




Kirksville 


4 


4 1 


5 1 


6 2 


• 6 3 


10 1 




1 


1 


1 1 


2 1 


2 2 


4 1 




16 


17 


12 


22 


18 


8 


Maryville 


5 1 


6 4 


6 4 


7 5 


8 3 


8 5 




1 1 


1 2 


1 2 


2 2 


1 1 


1 2 




10 


10 


16 


8 


i2 


5 


Springfield 


2 


4 1 


6 3 


6 4 


6 4 


8 3 




1 


1 1 


2 2 


2 2 


1 1 


2 2 




14 


15 


12 


16 


16 


i4 


Warrensburg 


3 


5 1 


6 3 


6 2 


8 4 


8 4 




1 


1 1 


1 2 


1 2 


1 2 


1 2 




20 


15 


20 


21 


^i 


50 


All Schools 


3 


4 1 


6 2 


6 2 


7 4 


8 4 




1 


1 1 


1 2 


1 2 


1 2 


1 2 




79 


87 


86 


92 


i55 


76 


Courtis Standards* 


4 


6 


8 


10 


11 


12 


Columbia, Mo. 


. . • 


5 3 


6 3 


7 3 


8 5 


. • • 




. . • 


142 


145 


i54 


119 




Piedmont, Mo. 


3 1 


6 3 


5 2 


6 3 


6 3 


7 4 




50 


34 


26 


47 


29 


19 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. 




6 2 


6 2 


6 4 


7 4 


8 5 



'Bulletin No. 4. Courtis Standard Besearch Tests, issued by The Department of 
Co-operative Beseareh, 82 Eliot St., Detroit, Mich. 
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TABLE n 



CX)^^^ TESTS: 


: ADDITION ACCURACY 






Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 





20 


43 


60 


67 


67 







20 


18 


27 


13 


15 




9 


12 


IS 


13 


21 


15 


Columbia 








50 


33 


60 


• • 










27 


19 


22 


• • 




10 


18 


11 


12 


14 





Kirksville 





25 


20 


38 


50 


30 







11 


20 


22 


25 


30 




16 


17 


12 


22 


18 


8 


Maryville 


25 


67 


50 


60 


40 


55 




25 


33 


50 


23 


15 


16 




10 


10 


18 


8 


12 


9 


Springfield 





25 


50 


50 


64 


43 







25 


25 


17 


19 


14 




u 


IS 


12 


16 


16 


14 


WarrenRborg 





25 


38 


33 


50 


50 







15 


25 


19 


17 


14 




20 


15 


20. 


21 


41 


30 


All Schools 





20 


40 


44 


50 


50 







20 


23 


23 


17 


20 




79 


87 


86 


92 


122 


76 


Courtis Standards 


41 


64 


70 


73 


75 


76 


Columbia, Mo. 


• • 


60 


50 


43 


63 


• • 






142 


145 


124 


119 


• • 


Piedmont, Mo. 


25 


50 


40 


50 


50 


57 




50 


34 


26 


47 


29 


19 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


• • 


33 


33 


67 


57 


63 
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TABLE m 
€X)UBTIS TESTS: SUBTRACTION 



Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 




A B 


A R 


A B 


A B 


A B 


A B 


Cape Oiradeau 


3 


4 2 


8 5 


8 5 


8 7 


9 6 




1 


1 1 


1 1 


2 3 


2 2 


2 2 




9 


12 


15 


13 


54 


15 


Columbia 


1 


1 


4 2 


6 3 


7 6 


• • • 




1 


1 


1 1 


2 2 


1 1 


• • • 




10 


18 


11 


15 


14 





Eirksville 


1 


4 


6 2 


5 1 


6 3 


8 3 




1 


1 


3 2 


1 1 


2 2 


2 1 




16 


17 


15 


55 


18 


8 


Maryville 


2 


5 4 


6 4 


9 5 


9 6 


10 7 




1 


2 1 


1 2 


2 2 


1 2 


1 1 




10 


10 


15 


8 


15 


9 


Springfield 


4 1 


4 1 


7 5 


8 6 


8 5 


10 6 




1 1 


1 1 


2 


2 2 


2 2 


2 2 




14 


15 


15 


15 


15 


14 


Warrensburg 


3 


4 2 


7 4 


5 3 


9 7 


10 7 




1 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 


2 2 


2 2 




20 


15 


50 


21 


41 


30 


All Schools 


2 


4 1 


6 4 


6 3 


8 6 


10 6 




1 


1 1 


1 1 


2 2 


2 2 


2 3 




79 


87 


85 


92 


155 


76 


Courtis Standards 


5 


7 


9 


11 


12 


13 


Columbia, Mo. 


• • 


6 3 


6 4 


8 5 


10 8 


• • • 






142 


145 


154 


118 




Piedmont, Mo. 


2 


4 2 


5 2 


6 3 


6 3 


8 6 




47 


35 


55 


48 


29 


19 


Excelsior Sprines, Mo. 


• • • 


6 2 


7 3 


8 5 


9 5 


10 7 
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TABLE IV 
GOURTIS TESTS: SUBTRACTION ACCURACY 



Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 





50 


63 


55 


70 


67 







25 


20 


33 


13 


18 




9 


12 


15 


13 


24 


15 


Columbia 








50 


43 


86 


m m 










17 


32 


3 


m • 




10 


18 


11 


12 


14 





Kirksville 








33 


40 


60 


50 










33 


27 


26 


20 




16 


17 


12 


22 


18 


8 


Maryville 





80 


60 


55 


67 


70 







30 


26 


18 


21 


8 




10 


10 


16 


.8 


12 


9 


Springfield 


25 


20 


71 


75 


67 


60 




25 


20 


15 


14 


19 


13 




14 


15 


12 


16 


16 


H 


Warrensbnrg 





40 


60 


67 


78 


73 







11 


18 


13 


13 


16 




20 


15 


20 


21 


41 


30 


All Schools 





20 


60 


57 


75 


67 







20 


23 


26 


15 


15 




79 


87 


86 


92 


122 


76 


Courtis Standards 


49 


80 


83 


85 


86 


87 


Columbia, Mo. 


• • 


50 


67 


63 


80 


• • 




• • 


142 


146 


124 


118 


• • 


Piedmont, Mo. 





50 


40 


50 


50 


75 




47 


35 


25 


48 


29 


19 


Excelsior Springs. Mo. 


• • 


33 


43 


63 


56 


70 
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TABLE V 










COURTIS 


TESTS 


: MUIiTIPlJCATION 






Grade 


< 
< 


i 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 




A 


B 


A R 


A R 


A R 


A R 


A R 


Cape Giradeau 








3 


5 3 


8 4 


7 4 


10 6 




1 





2 


1 1 


1 2 


2 2 


1 2 




9 




12 


15 


13 


54 


15 


Columbia 


"0" 


"0" 


1 


1 


3 


4 2 


• « • 
















1 


1 2 






10 




18 


11 


i5 


14 





Kirksville 


"0" 


"0" 


1 


3 1 


3 


6 2 


10 










1 


2 1 


1 


1 1 


3 




16 




17 


15 


22 


18 


8 


Maryville 


3 





5 1 


5 3 


7 4 


8 5 


8 3 




1 





1 2 


1 1 


2 1 


1 2 


2 2 




10 




10 


16 


8 


15 


5 


Springfield 


"0" 


"0" 


3 1 


5 4 


8 5 


6 3 


8 4 










1 1 


1 1 


2 1 


1 1 


2 2 




14 




15 


12 


iff 


16 


14 


Warrensburg 


"0" 


"0" 


3 


6 3 


5 2 


7 4 


9 5 










1 


1 2 


2 2 


1 2 


2 2 




20 




15 


50 


51 


41 


50 


All Schools 


"0" 


"0" 


2 


5 3 


5 2 


6 4 


9 4 










2 


1 2 


2 2 


2 2 


2 2 




79 




87 


85 


P5 


155 


75 


Courtis Standards 







6 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Columbia, Mo. 


• • 


• 


5 2 


5 3 


7 4 


10 7 










i5P 


146 


155 


118 




Piedmont, Mo. 


2 





4 1 


5 2 


5 3 


6 4 


8 5 




47 




5i 


54 


47 


29 


19 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. 






5 2 


5 2 


6 4 


7 5 


9 5 
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TABLE VI 










GOUKTTR TESTS: 


MU1.TIPLIGATION AOCCRACT 




Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 








67 


63 


75 


55 










16 


19 


25 


17 


• 


9 


la 


15 


13 


51 


15 


Columbia 














57 


• m 
















29 








18 


11 


12 


14 





Eirksville 








25 





33 













25 





17 









17 


12 


22 


18 


8 


MaryviUe 





25 


75 


50 


50 


43 







25 


25 


17 


12 


10 




10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


9 


Springfield 








80 


67 


57 


45 










13 


8 


17 


20 






15 


12 


16 


16 


ii 


WarreiiBburg 








50 


50 


60 


70 










17 


36 


20 


20 






15 


20 


21 


41 


30 


All Schools 








50 


50 


50 


50 










30 


30 


25 


20 






87 


86 


92 


122 


76 


Courtis Standards 


• • 


67 


75 


78 


80 


81 


Columbia, Mo. 


• • 


40 


60 


57 


70 


• • 






139 


146 


129 


118 


• • 


Piedmont, Mo. 





25 


40 


60 


67 


63 




47 


31 


24 


47 


-35 


19 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


• • 


40 


40 


67 


71 


56 
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TABLE Vn 
COURTIS TESTS: DIVISION 



Grade 


a 




4 


5 


6 


7 


8 




A 


B 


A R 


A B 


A B 


A B 


A B 


Cape Oiradeau 


"0'' 


"0" 


1 


4 1 


5 3 


5 4 


8 7 










1 


1 1 


a 2 


2 2 


4 4 




9 




12 


15 


13 


21 


i5 


Columbia 


i.QM 


"0" 


*'0""0 


"10 


2 1 


5 2 


• • • 
















1 1 


2 1 






10 




18 


11 


12 


14 




Kirksville 


'*0'' 


"0" 


1 


2 


3 1 


4 2 


4 1 










1 


1 


2 1 


1 1 


4 1 




16 




17 


12 


22 


18 


8 


Maryville 


iiQM 


"0" 


3 1 


4 2 


5 3 


6 3 


6 4 










2 1 


1 1 


3 2 


1 1 


2 1 




10 




10 


16 


S 


12 


5 


Springfield 


iiQM 


"0" 


2 


3 2 


6 4 


5 4 


9 7 










00 


1 1 


1 2 


1 1 


1 2 




14 




15 


12 


iff 


16 


i4 


Warrensburg 


HQJ, 


"0" 


2 


5 3 


4 2 


6 4 


7 6 










1 


2 2 


1 1 


2 2 


2 2 




20 




15 


20 


-8i 


41 


50 


All Schools 


"0" 


"0" 


1 


4 1 


4 2 


5 3 


8 6 










1 


1 1 


2 2 


2 2 


3 2 




79 




87 


86 


52 


122 


76 


Courtis Standards 







4 


6 


8 


10 


11 


Columbia, Mo. 


• . 




3 1 


3 1 


4 3 


9 7 










139 


144 


i24 


119 




Piedmont, Mo. 


. . 




3 


4 1 


3 2 


4 2 


7 5 








23 


25 


48 


28 


iS 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


• • 




. • 


a 1 


S 5 


7 6 


8 6 
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TABLE VUI 








COURTIS TESTS: DIVISION ACCTRAOY 






Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 








33 


75 


80 


83 










33 


25 


20 


9 






12 


15 


13 


21 


15 


Columbia 











50 


60 


• • 













50 


20 










11 


12 


14 





iLirksville 











33 


50 


44 













33 


25 


44 






17 


12 


22 


18 


8 


Maryville 





60 


57 


50 


60 


75 







40 


23 


25 


20 


15 






10 


16 


8 


12 


9 


Springfield 








67 


71 


75 


80 










27 


21 


15 


20 






15 


12 


16 


16 


14 


Warrensburg 








60 


67 


80 


80 










20 


33 


20 


20 






15 


20 


21 


41 


30 


All Schools 








50 


57 


71 


75 










30 


37 


21 


18 






87 


86 


92 


122 


76 


Courtis Standards 


• • 


57 


77 


87 


90 


91 


Columbia, Mo. 


• ■ 


33 


33 


75 


78 


• • 






139 


114 


124 


119 


• • 


Piedmont, Mo. 


• • 





25 


67 


50 


71 






23 


25 


48 


28 


18 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


• • 


• • 


25 


83 


86 


75 



% 
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TABLE IX 
STONE ARITHMETIC TESTS 



Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Oiradeau 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


5.0 


7.1 


6.9 




1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


3.1 




8 


13 


15 


13 


22 


16 


Colnmbia 


1.0 


2.5 


4.6 


4.6 


5.0 


* . • 




0.4 


2.1 


1.0 


1.6 


1.7 






10 


18 


11 


14 


11 




KirksviUe 





1.0 


1.0 


4.0 


5.2 


4.0 







1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.2 


1.0 




15 


15 


13 


22 


18 


9 


Maryville 





0.5 


3.1 


4.0 


6.7 


6.3 







0.5 


2.0 


1.2 


0.7 


1.3 




10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


10 


Springfield 


1.0 


2.0 


3.6 


4.6 


6.8 


6.8 




0.6 


1.0 


3.6 


1.0 


1.2 


1.8 




16 


15 


10 


15 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 





1.0 


2.0 


3.6 


5.6 


7.8 







1.0 


1.0 


1.8 


2.0 


1.4 




20 


15 


20 


21 


41 


32 


All Schools 


1.0 


1.6 


3.0 


4.0 


6.4 


7.0 




1.0 


1.4 


2.0 


1.6 


1.6 


2.0 




79 


86 


85 


93 


121 


81 


Starch Standards* 


4.5 


6.2 


7.8 


9.4 


11.0 


12.6 


Butte, Mont. 


• • 


• • 


2.2 


3.9 


5.8 


7.7 


Laporte, Ind 


• • 


• • 


3.4 


4.6 


8.1 


8.6 


Salt Tjake City 


• • 


• • 


3.7 


6.4 


8.6 


10.5 








453 


468 


409 


284 


Boston, 1916 


• • 


• • 


« . 


4.4 
1.6 
1243 


5.6 
1.8 
1128 


7.6 
2.4 
1065 


Brookline, Mass. 


• • 


• • 


4.0 


6.2 


• • 


• • 








1.4 


2.0 


• • 


• • 








322 


325 







^These scores are based on results from 2515 pupils in 18 schools. 
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TABLE X 
SPEIiliINO C'AYKES* ** LISTS) 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Qiradean 


76 


84 


82 


85 


80 


83 


82 




14 


8 


13 


12 


10 


13 


12 




21 


8 


11 


14 


13 


22 


14 


Colnmbia 


not 


60 


57 


66 


67 


76 


no 




given 


17 


25 


21 


25 


11 


8th 






10 


19 


11 


12 


i4 


grade 


Kirksville 


67 


66 


53 


73 


64 


58 


57 




22 


20 


29 


20 


19 


24 


21 




17 


14 


16 


10 


^ 


18 


8 


Maryville 


97 


93 


73 


80 


76 


76 


90 




2 


8 


17 


18 


17 


20 


12 




6 


10 


9 


iff 


8 


i5 


10 


Springfield 


95 


85 


72 


89 


81 


79 


76 




5 


8 


15 


8 


15 


17 


19 




16 


16 


i4 


12 


iff 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


82 


65 


58 


76 


79 


71 


77 




15 


17 


22 


20 


17 


20 


19 




15 


21 


16 


50 


21 


41 


50 


All Schools 


81 


74 


64 


78 


74 


73 


77 




17 


15 


23 


18 


18 


19 


16 




75 


79 


85 


83 


94 


i54 


76 


Standard 


79 


79 


79 


79 


79 


79 


79 



The above scores are average percentages, and the figures in the 
second line are the average deviations. The figures in italics indicate 
the number of pupils tested in each instance. 

The words for these lists were so chosen that the standard accuracy 
is 79%. That is, an average of 79% must be obtained to equal the 
standard. 

In correcting the papers, credit was given for accepted forms of 
simplified spelling and for wrong words correctly spelled. 
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gPBHiLINO (''BOSTON** LIST) 
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Qrade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


57 


65 


66 


57 


55 


62 


64 




14 


14 


16 


4 


27 


21 


20 




21 


8 


11 


i4 


13 


22 


i4 


Columbia 


not 


38 


28 


35 


53 


36 


no 




given 


14 


18 


19 


33 


16 


8th 






10 


19 


11 


12 


14 


grade 


Eirksville 


36 


33 


29 


59 


39 


33 


41 




24 


20 


22 


21 


24 


23 


14 




17 


14 


16 


io 


24 


i8 


8 


Maryville 


73 


59 


38 


57 


59 


37 


54 




20 


25 


20 


21 


26 


20 


22 




6 


10 


9 


16 


8 


12 


10 


Springfield 


73 


61 


71 


71 


74 


50 


62 




18 


16 


14 


18 


18 


21 


22 




16 


16 


i4 


12 


16 


i7 


14 


Warrensburg 


59 


47 


31 


65 


60 


43 


56 




17 


24 


18 


28 


24 


24 


24 




15 


21 


16 


-80 


21 


41 


50 


All Schools 


57 


50 


42 


58 


55 


45 


57 




21 


22 


24 


23 


26 


24 


18 




75 


79 


85 


85 


P4 


124 


76 



The above scores are average percentages, and the figures in the 
second line are average deviations. The figures in italics indicate the 
number of pupils tested in each instance. 

The standard accuracy for these words ranges from 86% to 95%. 
These results, however, were obtained only after the words had been 
studied for one or two lessons. None of the schools tested had used 
these words. 



d 
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TABIiE Xn 












HOLBIES PENMANSHIP TEST 










Speed of Wrtdiig 1 Minute Test 








Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Oiradeau 


34 


60 


62 


97 


106 


109 


121 




6 


8 


10 


8 


8 


9 


9 




21 


8 


13 


15 


13 


^-8 


16 


Columbia 


31 


25 


52 


86 


90 


87 






4 


5 


12 


11 


12 


17 






11 


10 


18 


11 


11 


14 





Eirksville 


20 


39 


59 


64 


75 


76 


64 




10 


12 


8 


7 


13 


21 


19 




18 


15 


16 


12 


21 


18 


7 


Maryville 


35 


48 


48 


54 


72 


85 


99 




10 


18 


13 


9 


10 


20 


10 




6 


10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


10 


Springfield 


44 


62 


73 


80 


94 


94 


99 




7 


8 


8 


13 


7 


8 


8 




15 


16 


14 


10 


15 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


46 


38 


58 


76 


80 


88 


93 




13 


10 


8 


15 


14 


11 


9 




13 


21 


15 


20 


5i 


4i 


51 


All Schools 


34 


45 


58 


76 


84 


90 


98 




8 


15 


11 


15 


15 


18 


14 




84 


80 


85 


84 


89 


124 


78 


Cleveland* 


• m 


m • 


• • 


60 


70 


76 


80 


Starch Standards* 


31 


38 


47 


57 


65 


75 


83 


South Bend, Ind.* 


• • 


45 


50 


55 


60 


65 


70 


Newton, Mass. 


39 


55 


59 


73 


85 


94 


102 



*The tests given in these eases were not the Holmes tests, but were so like them that 
the results are comparable. 
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TABLE Xm 
HOLMES PENMANSHIP TEST 





Average Speed in 1 and 4 Minute Teats 






Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Oiradeau 


38 


66 


75 


100 


112 


111 


127 




5 


3 


7 


5 


7 


9 


15 




20 


8 


15 


15 


13 


-8-8 


16 


Columbia 


35 


32 


51 


87 


89 


92 






4 


12 


10 


11 


13 


12 






11 


10 


17 


11 


11 


14 





KirksviUe 


31 


39 


59 


69 


83 


71 


87 




12 


9 


14 


9 


7 


12 


28 




11 


15 


15 


i^ 


-81 


17 


ff 


Mary villa 


39 


54 


51 


55 


83 


89 


101 




4 


12 


9 


9 


16 


18 


9 




6 


10 


iO 


16 


8 


1-8 


10 


Springfield 


44 


69 


75 


97 


110 


96 


106 




4 


11 


9 


12 


8 


9 


9 




14 


iff 


14 


10 


15 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


45 


44 


60 


79 


82 


92 


92 




9 


7 


10 


18 


19 


8 


10 




13 


^i 


15 


50 


-81 


41 


51 


AU Schools 


40 


49 


62 


80 


92 


92 


102 




6 


15 


12 


19 


16 


13 


16 




75 


80 


84 


84 


89 


123 


77 


New Ion, Mass. 


39 


55 


59 


73 


85 


94 


102 


Brookline, Mass. 


1 • • 


• • 


• ■ 


76 


87 


90 


98 










10 


9 


13 


13 










324 


330 


309 


273 
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TABLE XIV 

HOLMES PENMANSHIP TEST 

Qaallty of Handwritliifi^ in Speed Test 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Oiradeau 


30 


33 


35 


30 


30 


40 


38 




3 


5 


3 


3 


3 


5 


3 




22 


6 


13 


15 


13 


22 


16 


Columbia 


48 


45 


45 


43 


42 


46 






5 


9 


3 


4 


4 


6 






11 


10 


iS 


11 


JJ 


14 





Eirksville 


33 


33 


35 


35 


35 


36 


33 




5 


7 


7 


5 


8 


9 


5 




19 


i5 


Iff 


12 


22 


18 


9 


Maryville 


32 


40 


38 


40 


43 


38 


45 




3 


7 


6 


10 


7 


7 


10 


• 


6 


JO 


iO 


16 


8 


J2 


JO 


Springfield 


30 


25 


26 


33 


36 


33 


38 




6 


5 


3 


5 


4 


7 


8 




16 


16 


14 


JO 


15 


J7 


14 


W arrensburg 


38 


40 


42 


45 


45 


48 


45 




7 


5 


6 


5 


7 


7 


5 




15 


2i 


15 


20 


2J 


4J 


31 


All Schools 


33 


35 


35 


38 


38 


43 


42 




5 


7 


7 


7 


7 


9 


7 




89 


80 


7ff 


84 


^0 


124 


SO 


Cleveland 


• • 


• • 


• • 


45 


48 


50 


55 


Starch Standards 


27 


33 


37 


43 


47 


53 


57 


South Bend, Ind. 


• • 


40 


40 


50 


50 


60 


60 


Newton, Mass 


54 


50 


45 


48 


51 


50 


53 
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TABIiE XV 

HOLMES PENMANSHIP TEST 

Quality of Haodwritiiis In Dictation Test 

Grade 



Cape Giradeau 



Columbia 



Eirksville 



Maryrille 



Springfield 



Warrensburg 



All Schools 



2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


35 


38 


47 


53 


48 


53 


60 


7 


5 


7 


5 


2 


7 


7 


22 


8 


i5 


15 


15 


22 


Iff 


45 


47 


42 


43 


47 


55 




3 


7 


5 


3 


6 


10 




12 


10 


IS 


II 


11 


14 




35 


30 


43 


38 


40 


40 


45 


5 


3 


5 


5 


5 


7 


5 


18 


i5 


16 


1-8 


54 


18 


9 


27 


38 


38 


38 


48 


40 


58 


2 


5 


3 


5 


6 


5 


13 


6 


10 


10 


16 


8 


X3 


10 


35 


30 


35 


87 


43 


43 


55 


5 


8 


8 


5 


6 


7 


12 


16 


Iff 


14 


10 


15 


17 


14 


87 


40 


45 


53 


50 


55 


50 


8 


5 


8 


7 


8 


7 


5 


15 


21 


14 


50 


21 


39 


51 


35 


35 


40 


43 


45 


50 


52 


7 


7 


5 


8 


7 


10 


8 


89 


80 


75 


d4 


55 


122 


SO 
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TABLE XVI 

HOLMES PENMANSHIP TEST 

Quality of Handwriting in Reproduction Test 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


30 


35 


40 


40 


45 


43 


45 




3 


3 


7 


3 


7 


5 


7 




22 


8 


i^ 


15 


15 


21 


Iff 


Columbia 


52 


38 


48 


47 


45 


48 






3 


6 


5 


7 


3 


5 






12 


10 


17 


11 


12 


15 





Jtirksville 


33 


38 


38 


36 


40 


40 


53 




5 


7 


5 


6 


5 


10 


5 




12 


14 


16 


10 


55 


14 


5 


Maryville 


38 


38 


38 


43 


50 


35 


57 




5 


5 


10 


7 


7 


10 


15 




6 


10 


iO 


16 


8 


15 


10 


Springfield 


37 


28 


38 


40 


47 


42 


43 




5 


5 


5 


7 


5 


4 


10 




14 


15 


14 


15 


16 


17 


14 


Warrensbiirg 


35 


38 


40 


43 


48 


50 


45 




5 


5 


3 


7 


8 


5 


5 




16 


21 


15 


50 


51 


41 


32 


All Schools 


35 


35 


40 


42 


45 


45 


45 




5 


5 


5 


6 


7 


7 


7 




82 


78 


74 


84 


55 


118 


77- 
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TABLE XVU 












HOMIiES PENMANSHIP TEST 










Average Qwdlty of Haadwrltlng 








Orade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Oiradeau 


33 


36 


43 


39 


42 


47 


47 




5 


3 


5 


4 


4 


5 


4 




22 


8 


12 


i5 


13 


22 


iff 


Colmnbia 


50 


42 


46 


43 


44 


49 






4 


6 


5 


3 


6 


4 






12 


10 


18 


11 


ii 


i4 





Kirksville 


35 


32 


39 


36 


38 


35 


42 




3 


6 


4 


5 


4 


5 


7 




18 


15 


iff 


12 


^^ 


iS 


P 


Maryville 


32 


41 


38 


43 


45 


37 


54 




4 


5 


6 


7 


9 


7 


9 




6 


iO 


10 


iff 


S 


12 


iO 


Springfield 


34 


29 


33 


36 


43 


40 


44 


* 


4 


3 


4 


6 


5 


4 


9 




16 


16 


ii 


10 


i5 


i7 


14 


Warrensbur^ 


35 


39 


43 


48 


47 


51 


45 




1 


4 


4 


6 


9 


6 


4 




15 


21 


15 


20 


21 


41 


31 


All Schools 


35 


36 


39 


41 


42 


45 


47 




6 


6 


6 


5 


5 


6 


6 




89 


80 


75 


84 


PO 


124 


80 


Newton, Mass. 


54 


50 


45 


48 


51 


50 


53 


Starch Standards 


27 


33 


37 


43 


47 


53 


57 


South Bend, Ind 


• • 


40 


40 


50 


50 


60 


60 


Cleveland 


• • 


• • 


• • 


45 


48 


50 


55 
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TABLE XVni 
COMPARISON OF QUALITY OF PENMANSHIP ON DIFFERENT TESTS 



Qrade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Qrade Medians in 
















1. Speed Test 


















33 


35 


35 


38 


38 


43 


42 




5 


7 


7 


7 


7 


9 


7 




89 


80 


7ff 


84. 


PO 


124 


80 


2. Dictation Test 


















35 


35 


40 


43 


45 


50 


52 




7 


7 


5 


8 


7 


10 


8 




89 


80 


75 


S4 


5-8 


122 


80 


3. Reproduction 


















35 


35 


40 


42 


45 


45 


45 




5 


5 


5 


6 


7 


7 


7 




82 


78 


74 


84 


55 


il8 


77 


4. Average of Three 
















Tests 


















35 


36 


39 


41 


42 


45 


47 




5 


6 


6 


5 


5 


8 


6 




89 


80 


75 


84 


90 


124 


80 
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TABLE XIX 










KANSAS SILENT KBADINO TEST 






Qrade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Qiradeau 


18.1 


16.3 


23.8 


10.6 


30.0 


23.7 




9.5 


4.6 


4.8 


2.4 


4.2 


7.5 




8 


13 


14 


13 


21 


15 


Colombia 


6.8 


12.4 


16.3 


15.4 


16.3 






3.0 


5.2 


4.4 


4.6 


5.1 






10 


19 


11 


12 


14 





Kirhsville 


5.2 


9.8 


12.8 


16.8 


19.3 


9.5 




2.1 


3.0 


5.8 


3.3 


7.1 


1.0 




14 


13 


11 


18 


16 


3 


Maryville 


7.2 


8.5 


14.6 


11.7 


15.8 


14.1 




3.2 


4.5 


7.3 


2.1 


4.1 


0.7 




10 


9 


16 


8 


12 


8 


Springfield 


10.5 


13.4 


18.3 


13.5 


17.3 


18.4 




4.0 


1.5 


3.3 


3.9 


6.3 


3.9 




15 


15 


12 


16 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


10.3 


10.3 


12.5 


12.9 


20.1 


18.7 




6.0 


3.9 


3.8 


2.5 


4.3 


5.8 




20 


15- 


19 


21 


41 


28 


All Schools 


8.5 


12.4 


16.3 


13.2 


20.0 


18.4 




4.3 


4.9 

« 


5.3 


3.8 


6.2 


5.3 




77 


84 


83 


88 


121 


68 


Scores in 19 cities 


6.0 


9.9 


13.7 


13.4 


16.5 


18.8 




1207 


1473 


1535 


1264 


1338 


912 
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TABLE XX 

RATE OF SOiENT READING 

Jndd Material* 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradean 


79 


250 


127 


184 


193 


298 


309 




3 


78 


28 


62 


45 


32 


12 




22 


8 


12 


IS 


13 


21 


16 


Colnmhia 


133 


189 


156 


184 


272 


236 






60 


51 


57 


32 


48 


49 






12 


10 


19 


11 


14 


i5 





Kirksville 


102 


144 


154 


213 


210 


198 


261 




52 


70 


57 


12 


35 


36 


60 




14 


13 


16 


10 


22 


16 


4 


Maryville 


107 


149 


188 


169 


237 


212 


219 




43 


60 


60 


54 


57 


47 


54 




6 


10 


10 


16 


8 


15 


10 


Springfield 


122 


172 


201 


251 


241 


184 


200 




43 


50 


41 


28 


44 


30 


45 




16 


15 


14 


12 


Iff 


16 


i5 


Warrensbtirg 


99 


148 


176 


216 


192 


212 


209 




51 


65 


80 


51 


58 


50 


45 




15 


21 


15 


20 


20 


41 


26 


All Schools 


104 


169 


166 


202 


216 


224 


235 




50 


.66 


57 


51 


53 


53 


56 




85 


77 


86 


84 


P5 


ilS 


69 


Clevelandf 


114 


159 


165 


165 


179 


168 


187 


Standard Batest 


90 


138 


132 


154 


167 


161 


172 



The above scores are the average rates of silent reading expressed 
in number of words read per minute. The figures in the second line 
are the average deviations. 



*Thi8 material wag not used with the separate individnaUi as in the Cleveland Sur- 
vey, but the test was given like the Holmes Test to the whole class. The results 
are, therefore, not exactly comparable. 

t These figures estimated from diagram p. 152 of Measuring the Work of the Public 
Schools. Figures are averages obtained from scores of 1881 Cleveland pupils. 

t These scores are given on the Score Sheet for Beading published hj the School of 
Education at the University of Chicago. They are also on the diagram referred 
to on page (21). They include scores of 2654 pupils in 13 cities. 
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TABLE XXI 

HOIiMES READING TEST 

Speed of Silent Readlnc^ 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


.7 


8 


Cape Qiradeau 


147 


384 


237 


222 


234 


463 


444 




60 


180 


30 


42 


57 


100 


81 




22 


8 


12 


15 


13 


20 


15 


Colnmbia 


186 


147 


219 


309 


327 


324 






96 


33 


54 


33 


97 


39 






12 


10 


19 


11 


12 


13 





Eirksville 


126 


207 


180 


321 


264 


276 


366 




21 


90 


60 


74 


57 


68 


21 




19 


13 


16 


10 


23 


16 


5 


Maryville 


180 


180 


405 


363 


363 


291 


309 




30 


66 


153 


96 


81 


72 


75 




6 


10 


10 


15 


S 


i5 


10 


Springfield 


138 


237 


188 


363 


276 


237 


276 




24 


123 


44 


84 


45 


51 


86 




15 


15 


14 


12 


16 


i7 


U 


Warretisburg 


141 


180 


147 


299 


249 


309 


384 




63 


33 


24 


67 


42 


72 


123 




15 


21 


15 


20 


50 


il 


25 


All Schools 


147 


198 


198 


309 


276 


318 


363 




39 


84 


51 


84 


60 


81 


86 




89 


77 


86 


83 


92 


119 


70 


Brookline, Mass 








249 


283 


309 


294 










69 


80 


63 


69 










326 


339 


313 


275 


Fall River, Mass. 










270 

75 

552 


309 

72 

512 
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TABLE XXn 

HOLMES HEADING TEST 

Reproduction of Story Read by Pupils 



Qra<}e 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Qiradeau 


14 


66 


60 


63 


63 


69 


66 




9 


17 


11 


6 


11 


8 


11 




22 


8 


12 


15 


12 


J81 


16 


Colombia 


29 


37 


29 


57 


49 


57 






12 


9 


14 


9 


6 


11 






12 


10 


17 


11 


1^ 


13 





Kirksville 


11 


43 


40 


51 


60 


63 






8 


20 


17 


9 


11 


6 






10 


12 


16 


10 


23 


14 





Maryvllle 


41 


29 


43 


51 


57 


57 


63 




17 


16 


11 


5 


12 


9 


11 




8 


10 


10 


15 


8 


19 


10 


Springfield 


26 


49 


54 


49 


57 


54 


54 




9 


17 


6 


6 


9 


11 


12 




14 


15 


14 


12 


iff 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


14 


29 


43 


51 


51 


57 


57 




8 


12 


9 


11 


12 


6 


11 




14 


21 


15 


20 


20 


4i 


^ 


All Schools 


20 


37 


43 


51 


54 


60 


60 




11 


14 


14 


6 


9 


11 


11 




78 


76 


84 


83 


85 


118 


68 


Brookline, Mass. 








57 


57 


57 


60 










9 


9 


9 


9 










317 


339 


312 


;?fff 


Fall Biver, Mass. 










54 

9 

352 


57 

9 

5i^ 


• • 
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TABLE XXm 

HOLMES READING TEST 

Questions on Story Read by Pupil 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Qiradeau 


39 


71 


77 


73 


77 


85 


77 




14 


9 


7 


7 


5 


4 


11 




12 


8 


15 


15 


15 


51 


16 


Colnmbia 


53 


53 


44 


68 


70 


73 






4 


4 


11 


5 


7 


5 






12 


10 


17 


11 


15 


IS 





Eirksville 


19 


39 


49 


64 


69 


68 


83 




19 


15 


8 


10 


8 


14 


6 




19 


12 


15 


iO 


55 


17 


5 


Maryville 


44 


49 


54 


69 


72 


69 


72 




6 


11 


11 


12 


7 


14 


15 




6 


10 


iO 


14 


8 


15 


10 


Springfield 


88 


59 


68 


77 


78 


77 


82 




9 


5 


10 


14 


5 


8 


12 




16 


15 


14 


15 


Iff 


17 


14 


Warrenflbnrg 


19 


44 


44 


72 


68 


68 


72 




15 


5 


9 


13 


15 


9 


8 




13 


21 


i5 


20 


20 


41 


^ 


All Schools 


37 


50 


52 


69 


72 


72 


75 




16 


12 


15 


8 


7 


11 


10 




90 


76 


83 


85 


50 


121 


70 


Brookline, Mass. 








62 


64 


68 


73 










11 


11 


9 


9 










325 


340 


313 


274 


Fall Biver, Mass. 










66 

11 

555 


69 

9 

515 
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TABLE 


XXIV 












HOOCU8 READING TEST 










Reproduction of Story Read to Pupils 






Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


17 


46 


51 


54 


57 


74 


69 




11 


15 


5 


8 


6 


9 


12 




22 


8 


11 


14 


IS 


55 


14 


ColiiTnbia 


26 


37 


46 


57 


71 


60 


• • 




6 


12 


11 


11 


8 


9 




• 


11 


9 


19 


11 


12 


24 





Kirksville 


• • 


14 


43 


34 


51 


60 


51 






8 


12 





5 


14 


8 






16 


17 


iS 


25 


19 


8 


Maryville 


40 ' 


43 


46 


46 


54 


60 


54 




11 


6 


11 


8 


6 


6 


11 




6 


10 


9 


16 


» 


12 


8 


Springfield 


29 


49 


51 


51 


60 


60 


66 




9 


8 


2 


3 


9 


6 


8 




16 


12 


13 


12 


16 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


26 


34 


40 


54 


54 


57 


63 




20 


12 


9 


11 


9 


11 


11 




15 


21 


15 


20 


51 


41 


SO 


AU Schools 


26 


40 


49 


51 


57 


60 


63 




11 


11 


8 


9 


7 


9 


9 




70 


68 


73 


78 


78 


112 


70 



The above scores are in median per cents and the figures in the 
second line are the median deviations. 

No standards for comparison are available, as this test has not been 
given previously. It was given to determine whether children can re- 
member better what they hear or what they read. See Table XXXV 
for comparisons. 
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Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Qiradeau 


31 


66 


75 


74 


71 


85 


86 




14 


8 


10 


11 


9 


5 


6 




21 


8 


12 


14 


13 


22 


14 


Columbia 


48 


62 


60 


70 


83 


76 






10 


6 


10 


5 


4 


4 






11 


9 


19 


io 


i5 


14 





Eirksville 


• • 


37 


62 


67 


68 


67 


78 






17 


20 


2 


12 


8 


3 







16 


17 


15 


25 


19 


4 


Maiyville 


53 


47 


64 


66 


74 


79 


79 




22 


16 


23 


5 


8 


8 


9 




6 


10 


9 


16 


8 


12 


8 


Springfield 


48 


65 


69 


85 


85 


86 


88 




9 


5 


5 


5 


4 


6 


8 




16 


12 


13 


i^ 


16 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


23 


48 


49 


67 


75 


77 


76 




15 


13 


17 


7 


7 


7 


7 




15 


21 


15 


20 


21 


41 


30 


All Schools 


37 


54 


66 


69 


75 


79 


80 




14 


13 


11 


7 


8 


7 


7 




69 


68 


74 


77 


78 


112 


70 



The above scores are in median per cents and the figures in the 
second line are the median deviations. 

No standards for comparison are available, as this test has not been 
given previously. It was given to determine whether children can re- 
member better what they hear or what they read. See Table XXXVI 
for comparisons. 
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Standard Edueationdl Tests in the 





TABLE XXVni 








COMPOSITIONS 






Grade 




6 


7 


8 


Cape Oiradeau 




• • 


74 

9 

21 


75 

8 

15 


Columbia 




• • 


70 

9 

14 


• • 


KirksviUe 




• • 


64 

5 

16 


72 
8 
4 


Maryville 




• • 


67 

7 

12 


69 
9 
9 


Springfield 




• • 


75 

3 

17 


75 

8 

U 


Warrensburg 




• • 


57 

6 

35 


65 

9 

29 


All Schools 




• • 


67 

8 

115 


70 
10 

70 


Bloomington, Ind.* 


• • 


61 


67 








8 


8 








139 


129 


Portj TowBsend, 


Wash. 


• • 


53 


58 


Newton, Mass. 




• • 


• • 


75 

25 


Brookline, Mass. 


1 


61 

6 

330 


• • 


70 

7 

378 



These medians and variations were found by combining the scores of the A and B 
divisions of the grades in Bloomington. See Beport of Second Indiana Confer- 
ence on Educational Measurements, p. 117ff. 
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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN PROGRESS TABIjBS 







on 


the Following Pages 










(a) 


Courtis Addition 












(b) 


Courtis Subtraction 










(c) 


Courtis Multiplication 










(d) 


Courtis Division 












(e) 


Stone Arithmetic 












(f) 


Ayres' 


Spelling 












(g) 


Speed of Penmanship 










(h) 


Quality of Penmanship 










(i) 


Kansas Silent Beading 










(J) 


Speed of Silent Reading 










(k) 


Quality of Reproduction 










(1) 


Answers to Questions on Story Read 












TABT.K XXIX 












PROGRESS IN WUULE GROUP 






Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


(a)* 


• • 


3-0 


4-1 


6-2 


6-2 


7-4 


8-4 






1-0 


1-1 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2 


(b)* 


• • 


2-0 


4r-l 


6-4 


6-3 


8-6 


10-6 






1-0 


1-1 


1-2 


2-2 


2-2 


2-2 


(c)* 


• • 


**0" 


2-0 


5-3 


5-2 


6-4 


9^ 








2-0 


1-2 


2-2 


2-2 


2-2 


(d)* 


• • 


"0" 


1-0 


4-1 


4-2 


5-3 


8-6 








1-0 


1-1 


2-2 


2-2 


3-2 


(e) 


• • 


1.0 


1.6 


3.0 


4.0 


64 


7.0 






1.0 


1.4 


2.0 


1.6 


1.6 


2.0 


(f) 


81 


74 


64 


78 


74 


73 


77 




17 


15 


23 


18 


18 


19 


16 


(g) 


40 


49 


62 


80 


92 


92 


102 




6 


15 


12 


19 


16 


13 


16 


(h) 


35 


36 


39 


41 


42 


45 


47 




6 


6 


6 


5 


5 


8 


6 


(i) 


• • 


8.5 


12.4 


16.3 


13.2 


20.0 


18.4 






4.3 


4.9 


5.3 


3.8 


6.2 


5.3 


(J) 


147 


198 


198 


309 


276 


318 


368 




39 


84 


51 


84 


60 


81 


86 


(k) 


20 


37 


43 


51 


54 


60 


60 




11 


14 


14 


8 


8 


11 


11 


(1) 


37 


50 


52 


69 


72 


72 


75 




16 


12 


15 


8 


7 


11 


10 



*Tlie figure at the left of the dash shows the median number of examples attempted, 
the figure after the dash shows the median number of examples rights 
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Standard Educational Tests in the 



(») 



(b) 
(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



(e) 



(h) 



(i) 



(J) 



(k) 



(1) 









TABLE XXX 










PROGRESS IN OAFB OIRADEAV 






Grade 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Score in 


• • 


3-0 


4-0 


6-3 


8-3 


&-5 


9-7 > 


k 




1-0 


1-2 


1-1 


2-3 


2-2 


2-2 






9 


15 


15 


15 


51 


15 




• • 


3-0 


4-2 


8-5 


8-5 


8-7 


9-6 


Number 




1-0 


1-1 


1-1 


2-3 


2-2 


2-2 


^ of 


• • 


1-0 


3-0 


5-3 


8-4 


7-4 


10-6 


r 

Examples 




1-0 


2-0 


1-1 


1-2 


2-2 


1-2 




i 


"0" 


1-0 


4-1 


5-3 


5-4 


8-7 1 








1-0 


1-1 


3-2 


2-2 


4-4; 




• • 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


5.0 


7.1 


6.9 


Assigned 




1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


3.1 


values 




8 


13 


15 


13 


22 


16 




76 


84 


82 


85 


80 


83 


82 


Percent. 


14 


8 


13 


12 


10 


13 


12 




21 


8 


11 


14 


13 


22 


14 




38 


66 


75 


100 


112 


111 


127 


Letters 


5 


3 


7 


5 


7 


9 


15 


per 


20 


8 


i5 


15 


15 


22 


16 


minute 


33 


36 


43 


39 


42 


47 


47 


Qrade on 


5 


3 


5 


4 


4 


5 


4 


Ayres' 


22 


S 


12 


15 


15 


22 


16 


Scale 


» • 


18.1 


16.3 


23.8 


10.6 


30.0 


23.7 


Assigned 




9.5 


4.6 


4.8 


2.4 


4.2 


7,5 


values 




8 


13 


24 


13 


51 


15 




147 


384 


237 


222 


234 


463 


444 


Words 


60 


180 


30 


42 


57 


100 


81 


per 


22 


8 


15 


15 


15 


20 


15 


minute 


14 


66 


60 


63 


63 


69 


66 


Percent. 


9 


17 


11 


6 


11 


8 


11 




12 


8 


12 


15 


12 


21 


1« 




39 


71 


77 


73 


77 


85 


77 


Percent. 


14 


9 


7 


7 


5 


4 


11 




22 


8 


i5 


15 


1-3 


51 


Iff 
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TABIiB XXXI 
PROORBSS IN COLUMBIA 

Grade 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



(a) 



(b) 
(c) 
(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



(g) 



(h) 



0) 



(J) 



(k) 



(1) 



2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


• • 


2-0 


3-0 


5-2 


7-2 


6-4 




1-0 


1-0 


1-1 


2-1 


2-1 




io 


18 


11 


i5 


14 


• • 


1-0 


1-0 


4-2 


6-3 


7-6 




1-0 


1-0 


1-1 


2-2 


1-1 


• • 


"0" 


1-0 


1-0 


3-0 


4-2 






0-0 


0-0 


1-0 


1-2 


• • 


"0" 


"0" 


1-0 


2-1 


5-2 








'«0"-"0' 


' 1-1 


2-1 


• • 


1.0 


2.5 


4.6 


4.6 


5.0 




0.4 


2.1 


1.0 


1.6 


1.7 




10 


18 


11 


14 


11 


• • 


60 


57 


66 


67 


76 




17 


25 


21 


25 


11 




10 


19 


11 


12 


14 


35 


32 


51 


87 


89 


92 


4 


12 


10 


11 


13 


12 


11 


15 


15 


12 


21 


17 


50 


42 


46 


43 


44 


49 


4 


6 


5 


3 


6 


4 


la 


10 


18 


11 


11 


14 


• • 


6.8 


12.4 


16.3 


15.4 


16.3 




3.0 


5.2 


4.4 


4.6 


5.1 




10 


19 


11 


12 


14 


186 


147 


219 


309 


327 


324 


96 


33 


54 


33 


97 


39 


12 


10 


19 


11 


12 


13 


29 


37 


29 


57 


49 


57 


12 


9 


14 


9 


6 


11 


12 


iO 


17 


11 


12 


15 


53 


53 


44 


68 


70 


73 


4 


4 


11 


5 


7 


5 


12 


io 


17 


11 


i^ 


15 



No eighth grade in this school 
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Grade 

(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



(g) 



(h) 



(i) 



(J) 



(k) 



(1) 







TABI/E XXXn 










PROORRHH IN 


KIRKSVIIiliE 






2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


• • 


4-1 


4-1 


5-1 


6-2 


ft-2 


10-1 




1-0 


1-0 


1-1 


2-1 


2-2 


4-1 




16 


17 


12 


22 


18 


8 


• • 


1-0 


4-0 


6-2 


5-1 


6-3 


8-3 




1-0 


1-0 


3-2 


1-1 


2-2 


2-1 


• • 


"0" 


1-0 


3-1 


3-0 


ft-2 


10-0 






1-0 


2-1 


1-0 


1-1 


3-0 


• • 


"0" 


1-0 


2-0 


3-1 


4r-2 


4^1 






1-0 


1-0 


2-1 


1-1 


4-1 


• • 





1.0 


1.0 


4.0 


5.2 


4.0 







1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.2 


1.0 




15 


15 


13 


22 


18 


9 


67 


66 


53 


73 


64 


58 


57 


22 


20 


29 


20 


19 


24 


21 


17 


14 


16 


10 


24 


18 


8 


31 


39 


59 


69 


83 


71 


87 


12 


9 


14 


9 


7 


12 


28 


11 


15 


15 


12 


21 


17 


6 


35 


32 


39 


36 


38 


35 


42 


3 


6 


4 


5 


4 


5 


7 


18 


15 


16 


12 


22 


18 


9 


• • 


5.2 


9.8 


12.8 


16.8 


19.3 


9.5 




2.1 


3.0 


5.8 


3.3 


7.1 


1.0 




14 


13 


11 


18 


16 


3 


126 


207 


180 


321 


264 


276 


366 


21 


90 


60 


74 


57 


68 


21 


19 


13 


16 


10 


23 


16 


3 


11 


43 


40 


51 


60 


63 


no 


8 


20 


17 


9 


11 


6 


pupils 


19 


12 


15 


10 


22 


17 




19 


39 


49 


64 


69 


68 


83 


19 


15 


8 


10 


8 


14 


6 


19 


15 


15 


10 


22 


17 


3 
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Grade 
(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



(g) 



(h) 



(i) 



(J) 



(k) 



(1) 



TABIiEXXXm 
PROGRESS IN MARTVUiLE 



2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


• • 


5-1 


6-4 


6-4 


7-5 


8-3 


8-5 




1-1 


1-2 


1-2 


a-2 


1-1 


1-1 




9 


12 


15 


13 


21 


15 


• • 


2-0 


5-4 


6-4 


9-5 


9-6 


10-7 




1-0 


2r-l 


1-2 


2-2 


1-2 


l-l 


• • 


3-0 


5-1 


5-3 


7-4 


8-5 


8-3 




1-0 


1-2 


1-1 


2-1 


1-2 


2-2 


• • 


"0" 


3-1 


4r-2 


5-3 


6-3 


6-4 






2-1 


1-1 


3-2 


1-1 


2-1 


• • 





0.5 


3.1 


4.0 


6.7 


6.3 







0.5 


2.0 


1.2 


0.7 


1.3 




10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


10 


97 


93 


73 


80 


76 


76 


90 


2 


8 


17 


18 


17 


20 


12 


6 


10 


9 


16 


8 


12 


10 


39 


54 


51 


55 


83 


89 


101 


4 


12 


9 


9 


16 


18 


9 


6 


10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


10 


32 


41 


38 


43 


45 


37 


42 


4 


5 


6 


7 


9 


7 


7 


6 


10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


10 


• • 


7.2 


8.5 


14.6 


11.7 


15.8 


14.1 




3.2 


4.5 


7.3 


2.1 


4.1 


0.7 




10 


9 


16 


8 


12 


8 


180 


180 


405 


363 


363 


291 


309 


30 


66 


153 


96 


81 


72 


75 


6 


10 


10 


15 


8 


12 


10 


41 


29 


43 


51 


57 


57 


63 


17 


16 


11 


5 


12 


9 


11 


8 


10 


10 


15 


8 


12 


10 


44 


49 


54 


69 


72 


69 


72 


6 


11 


11 


12 


7 


14 


15 


« 


10 


10 


14 


8 


12 


10 
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Grade 



(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



(e) 



(h) 



(i) 



(J) 



(k) 



(1) 







TABLE ZXAIV 










PROGRESS IN SPRINGFIKIin 






2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


• • 


2-0 


4r-l 


6-3 


6-4 


6-4 


8-3 




1-0 


1-1 


2-2 


2-2 


1-1 


2-2 




14 


15 


12 


16 


16 


14 


• • 


4r-l 


4-1 


7-5 


8-6 


8-5 


10-6 




1-1 


1-1 


0-2 


2-2 


2-2 


2-2 


• • 


"0" 


3-1 


5-4 


8-5 


6-3 


8-4 






1-1 


1-1 


2-1 


1-1 


3-2 


• • 


"0" 


2-0 


3-2 


ft-4 


5-4 


9-7 






0-0 


1-1 


1-2 


1-1 


1-2 


• • 


1.0 


2.0 


3.6 


4.6 


6.8 


6.8 




0.6 


1.0 


3.6 


1.0 


1.2 


1.8 




16 


15 


10 


15 


17 


14 


95 


85 


72 


89 


81 


79 


76 


5 


8 


15 


8 


15 


17 


19 


16 


16 


14 


12 


16 


17 


14 


44 


69 


75 


97 


110 


96 


106 


4 


11 


9 


12 


8 


9 


9 


14 


iff 


i^ 


10 


15 


17 


14 


34 


29 


33 


36 


43 


40 


44 


4 


3 


4 


6 


5 


4 


9 


16 


16 


14 


10 


15 


17 


14 


• • 


10.5 


13.4 


18.3 


13.5 


17.3 


18.4 




4.0 


1.5 


3.3 


3.9 


6.3 


3.9 




15 


15 


12 


16 


17 


14 


138 


237 


188 


363 


276 


237 


276 


24 


123 


44 


84 


45 


51 


8fi 


15 


15 


14 


12 


16 


17 


14 


26 


49 


54 


49 


57 


54 


54 


9 


17 


6 


6 


9 


11 


12 


14 


15 


14 


12 


16 


17 


14 


38 


59 


68 


77 


78 


78 


82 


9 


5 


10 


14 


5 


8 


12 


15 


i5 


14 


12 


16 


17 


14 
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Grade 

(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



(g) 



(h) 



(i) 



(J) 



(k) 



(1) 



TABIiE XXXV 
PROGRESS IN WAIUCENSBVRG 



2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


m • 


3-0 


5-1 


6-3 


6-2 


8-4 


8-4 




1-0 


1-1 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2 




20 


15 


20 


21 


41 


30 


m m 


a-0 


4-2 


7-4 


5-3 


9-7 


10-7 




1-0 


1-1 


1-1 


1-1 


2-2 


2-2 


• • 


"0" 


3-0 


6-3 


5-2 


7-4 


9-5 






1-0 


1-2 


2-2 


1-2 


2-2 


• • 


"0" 


2-0 


5-3 


4-2 


6-4 


7-6 






1-0 


2-2 


1-1 


2-2 


2-2 


• • 





1.0 


2.0 


3.6 


5.6 


7.8 







1.0 


1.0 


1.8 


2.0 


1.4 




20 


15 


20 


21 


41 


32 


82 


65 


58 


76 


79 


71 


77 


15 


17 


22 


20 


17 


20 


19 


15 


21 


16 


20 


21 


41 


30 


45 


44 


60 


79 


82 


92 


102 


9 


7 


10 


18 


19 


8 


16 


13 


21 


15 


20 


21 


41 


31 


35 


39 


43 


48 


47 


51 


45 


1 


4 


4 


8 


9 


6 


4 


15 


2i 


15 


20 


21 


41 


31 


• • 


10.3 


10.3 


12.5 


12.9 


20.1 


18.7 




6.0 


3.9 


3.8 


2.5 


4.3 


5.8 




20 


15 


19 


21 


41 


28 


141 


180 


147 


299 


249 


309 


384 


63 


33 


24 


67 


42 


72 


123 


15 


21 


15 


20 


20 


41 


28 


14 


29 


43 


51 


51 


57 


57 


8 


12 


9 


11 


12 


6 


11 


14 


21 


15 


20 


20 


41 


28 


19 


44 


44 


72 


68 


68 


72 


15 


5 


9 


13 


15 


9 


8 


i5 


2i 


15 


20 


20 


41 


29 



HARVARD STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

Volume I: The Oberlehrer. A Study of the Social 
and Professional Evolution of the German 
Schoolmaster. Bj William Setchel Leasned. 
$1.25. 

Volume II: The Appointment of Teachers in Cities. 
A Descriptive Critical and Constructive Study. 
By Frank Washington Ballou. $1.50. 

Volume III: The Teaching of Economics in Harvard 
University. A Report Presented by the Division 
of Education at the Bequest of the Department 
of Economics. $2.00. 

HARVARD BULLETINS IN EDUCATION 

I. The School System as an Educational Labor- 
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FORM BOARD AND PERFORMANCE 
TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE:.. 

• • • 

SECTION I— INTRODUCTION* •*•*.'••. 

• • • 

Form boards of the type described in this monograph were fest'*.**-, 
devised as a means for the training of mentally deficient children. The 
ablest and most experienced teachers of the feebleminded from the days 
of Itard and Seguin, who were the originators of these methods, to the 
present time have relied on such means of training as are exemplified in 
the form boards. Montessori, noting the success of these methods with 
the deficient, believed that normal children might also profit by their use. 

The psychologist regards learning as evidence of the functioning 
of intelligence. It was, therefore, a natural step for him to reverse the 
view of the educator and employ the devices for teaching as means of 
testing intelligence. This step appears to have been first taken by Dr. 
Naomi Norsworthy. She employed a ** block test'* as one of a series of 
tests in an investigation of the psychology of mentally deficient chil- 
dren, t These tests were given to children in the Massachusetts School 
for the Feebleminded at Waverley, and the design of the block test in 
question is doubtless to be traced to form boards constructed by Seguin 
then and still in use at this school. 

Seguin had himself planned and partly constructed a series of 
form boards of increasing diflBculty for school use. The tests here- 
within described were first conceived as carrying out that intention, but 
primarily for the purpose of testing rather than that of training.^ 

These tests have been in use for a number of years in the labora- 
tory courses in educational psychologj'^, and more recently in the work 
of the Psycho-Educational Clinic of Harvard University. They have 
been used chiefly to supplement the Binet tests in the making of intelli- 
gence examinations, and the intention has been ultimately to arrange 






*The authors have co-operated in nearly every phase of this study, but there has 
been some division of labor: the introduction (Section 1) has been written by 
W. F. Dearborn; £. A. Shaw is chiefly responsipble for the standardization of the 
tests, and £. A. Lincoln for the statistical work. 

tThe Psychology of MentaUy Deficient Children, by Naomi Norsworthy, Ph.D. 

Archives of Psychology No. 1, 1906. The Science Press, N.Y., pp. 25, 26. 
tSee Form Board and Construction Teste of Mental Ability, by W. F. Dearborn, 

J. E. Anderson and A. O. Christiansen. Journal of Educ. Psych., Vol. VII, 1916, 

pp. 445-458. 
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them as a scale whi^b -Inight take the place of the more Imguistic tests 
in the examinatioo .of foreign speaking subjects and those suffering from 
defects of spe^)i ahd hearing, and to supplement other tests used in the 
examination 't)f':normal and defective children. Because, however, of 
the large .'aipount of time and effort involved in the standardizing and 
scaling -qI. any individual test, this project has not been carried through 
to c6ii4>letion. Furthermore, it was found that a number of modifica- 
. ti'ons were necessary in the directions for giving and scoring the tests, 

. . '.-/anil it is only very recently that these revisions have been completed so 

. f ♦.'• * that the standardization could go forward. 

Although the work on this series of tests is still far from complete, 
it has seemed well to gather in this monograph the descriptions of all 
the construction or performance tests devised by the writer and his col- 
laborators, together with the revised directions for giving and scoring, 
and the results which have been obtained so far in the process of stand- 
ardization. A thorough-going discussion of the general problems of 
performance tests and scales,* such as their value as measures of intelli- 
gence, will not be attempted in this monograph, but a few comments on 
the methods and on the results thus far attained may well preface their 
presentation. 

Sylvester in his discussion of the Seguin form board remarks: "It 
(the form board) appeals to the child's interests, affording him a short 
and fascinating task which calls for his best efforts, and it helps to free 
him from the fear and self consciousness which often interfere seriously 
in a mental examination. At the same time the tests give the examiner 
a good general view of the child's mentality and it usually indicates 
more or less clearly the nature of his defects. ''t Similar comments have 
frequently been made by memtal examiners in the use of various tests 
of the performance or puzzle type. They feel as they observe the con- 
crete working out of the test that they get an insight into some of the 
mental operations of the subject which they may miss in other forms 
of tests. J. These impressions are often given considerable weight in the 



•For an able diseussion of eome of these problema the reader is referred to "A 
Sc^le of Performance Tests," bj Pintner and Patterson. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 
1921. 

f Sylvester, B. H., The Form Board Test,, Psychological Monographs. Vol XV, No. 
4, p. 1. 

tFor example, the following statements are made in a recent article in regard to 
Form Board IC of this series. "The way in which children attack the problem 
and work at it indicates that they are thinking it out. The test gives the exam- 
iner an insight into the way the child sets about solving new problems." B. E. 
Learning in the Psychological Clinic, VoL XIV, No. 7, 1922. 
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examiner's ''qualitative'* rating of the subject, although he cannot give 
them ''quantitative" expressions in terms, e.g., of a mental age scale, 
etc. The object of the standardization of such a test should be to give 
an objective measure of these, as the writer believes, undoubtedly well 
grounded, subjective impressions. This has been attempted in the pres- 
ent study by counting the number of correct and incorrect moves, and 
making note of the time taken to complete the task. Individuals can be 
differentiated on this basis particularly if small differences in speed are 
made much of. This is a very common method of standardization, but 
the writer is in doubt in regard to its validity and practical usefulness. 

Large differences in time and moves are perhaps significant in the 
majority of cases. All too frequently, however, the count misses what 
the examiner prizes most in his observation. One child by a rapid fire 
of random moves with some good luck completes a test — ^with a score of 
many moves and short time — ^but leaving the impression that he has 
learned little. Another may make as many moves in a much longer 
time, but because of the character of his final moves, show that he has 
at last caught the point and really solved the puzzle. A third subject 
may make but a few moves, all of which are correct, but for fear of mak- 
ing a false move will unduly extend the time of the test. Some of these 
individual variations can doubtless be given an objective rating by tak- 
ing account of the relation of time and moves in second and third trials. 
This has not been attempted in a sufScient number of cases to report, 
but will be tried in subsequent attempts at standardization. What has 
been done in the present instance is to record the results in time and 
moves for various chronological ages, and to classify individuals only 
on the basis of considerable differences in these respects. The clinical 
examiner must still make mental note of differences in method of at- 
tack, etc., which he regards as significant.* 



•The following statement made in regard to Form Board IC of this series is of 
interest in this connection. "One of the interesting things to anticipate is whether 
the individuars discrimination of form and his observation will be sufficiently good 
to enable him not to confuse the hexagon and the diamond in the Dearborn Form 
Board as is done in such a large number of cases. This seems to be a very difficult 
bit of discrimination. Another observation which ib valuable in rating the indi- 
vidual is his method of attacking the problem; whether he uses trial and error, 
simply moving the blocks around from one position to another until they can all be 
fitted in somewhere or whether he studies the situation cfl,refully and follows a 
plan of action which he formulates for the solution. The time rating alone gives 
no indication as to the method. It is possible, and is in facti often the case, that 
the trial and error method, which must be coneadered an inferior method, can solve 
the tests more quickly than a well-planned system for solution. The reaction time 
of the individual figures in this. An individual who moves rapidly can make sev- 
eral incorrect moves, correct them and find the correct move, while an individual 
of slow reaction time but precision of thought and movement will not yet have 
completed the same move." R. £. Learning: art. cit. p. 209. 
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The results presented in the following pages show that the mtelli- 
genee and learning required in these particular tests are possessed by 
most children by the age of nine or ten. The tests would appear, there- 
fore, useful chiefly for children of ten years or under. In order for 
the present to make at least a nominal difference between the results of 
the tests and ** intelligence" or ** mental" age, the standards are stated 
as ** performance ages." Since, however, much older children and 
even adults, who, by other criteria, would be considered at least average 
for their ages, do very poorly or even fail to do the tests within generous 
time limits, we may be testing here a skill which for lack of proper 
training or experience has not been acquired by these individuals. It 
may, therefore, frequently be significant to know that a child of, e.g., 
twelve years of age, who has done passably well in the academic sub- 
jects in school, and who is now looking for a job demanding some man- 
ual dexterity, is notably deficient in these tests. Whether or not thia 
gap in his experience is one which can be quickly filled, is a question 
which must await further investigation, but, if it appears consistently in 
a series of such performance tests, this fact can hardly fail to have 
some present significance.* 

On the basis of the present and possibly faulty methods of scoring, 
really essential differences cannot be established on the average after 
age seven or eight. On this account it may be better to disregard age 
and establish a percentile distribution of an unselected group of various 
ages. Such a procedure would be tacitly arguing that these tests (as 
now scored) either test only very simple mechanical constructive abili- 
ties, and that more involved tests are necessary for higher ages, or that 
this sort of skill is not especially well developed by ordinary school 
training. It is commonly argued that schools favor the development 
of an abstract and verbal type of intelligence. The extended use of 
these tests strongly incline one to the belief that such special training 
may result in the development of highly abstract intelligence in the 
handling of verbal and numerical symbols with but little development 



*A boy of ten recently examined at the Psycho-Educational Clinic secured an intel- 
ligence quotient of 140 in the Btanford-Binet tests. His success in the more 
strictly verbal tests was notable. He came from a scholarly home, spent a good 
part of hia time outaide of school in reading, and was not skillful in baseball or 
other outdoor games, if, indeed, he played them at alL His performance in the 
form board tests was so disappointing, that the inquiry was directed to his par- 
ents as to whether the boy was not missing a sensori-motor training of a type 
which it might be difficult for him to make up for in later years, and which most 
boys acquire without any particular training. The paroits were inclined to agree 
with the "diagnosis" and hoped that a recently installed work-bench in the ceUar 
would give a start in the right direction. , 
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of a more mechanical and in some cases, as Thorndike adds, social intel- 
ligence. These tests certainly do not differentiate between higher 
grades or stages in the development of mechanical intelligence, but they 
can, perhaps, indicate the lack of such development. No psychologist 
would attempt to draw hard and fast lines between abstract, mechanical 
and social intelligence, but varying experiences will often weight the 
final product and some classification of individual skills can at least be 
profitably made. 

Such a classification which shows insight into important individual 
differences has recently been made by R. E. Leaming. It is based on 
the results of mental, scholastic and performance tests of 600 fifteen 
year old children. The results are considered **with reference to their 
value in vocational guidance,*' and according to this investigation dis- 
close **four distinct types of children, in conformity to which every child 
tested may be definitely classified." Current notions in regard to the 
distribution and correlation of mental abilities would lead one to expect 
variation about a single type rather than a number of types. The con- 
siderations presented above would, however, also argue for less correla- 
tion between performance tests and the current intelligence tests than 
might usually be anticipated. The four types and the author's com- 
ment on them are given in the following quotation. 

**(!) The superior children who do well in both the performance 
tests and the intellectual tests (i.e., the Hard Directions, Arithmetic, 
Reading and Binet tests) . 

(2) The children who do poorly in both the performance tests and 
in the intellectual tests. 

(3) The children who do well in the intellectual tests, but make 
indifferent or even poor records in the performance tests,' and 

(4) The children who give excellent, sometimes even remarkable 
exhibitions in the performance tests and yet do very badly with the in- 
tellectual tests. 

Children of the first type, the superior children of general compe- 
tency, may be expected to adjust themselves in any environment and 
to succeed at almost anything that they may attempt. 

The children of the second type are inferior children in both intel- 
lectual and mechanical competency. To give them vocational guidance 
it would be necessary to discover some special ability which an ordinary 
battery of psychological tests cannot be expected to discover, or else they 
must be recommended to secure traininj? in efficiency at some occupa- 
tion requiring only a low level of mentality or skill. 

Children of the third type have a fairly high intellectual level, but 
the performance tests disclose either deficiency of intelligence in the 
sense of the ability to solve what for the individual is a new problem, 
or a deficiency in mechanical skill, the ability to work expeditiously with 
concrete material. Shall we advise a child of the third type to corp- 
tinue his school work and seek some intellectual field of activitv^^f 
the drfciency in performance is a deficiency of intelligence, surely not, 
but.fi^ it is a deficiency in mechanical skill a child of this group may be 
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expected to succeed at some profession requiring originality in intel- 
lectual operations. If, on the other hand, the deficiency in the perfor- 
mance tests is taken to indicate a lack of intelligence, then the child 
ought not to be advised to push on in school work. If he does, he wiU 
join the ranks of those who have been over-educated beyond their per- 
formance ability. They pass examinations and acquire knowledge, but 
are unable to use their acquired knowledge successfully in any occupa- 
tion of high intellectual level. They disappoint their instructors and 
themselves. They join the ranks of failures in the intellectual occupa- 
tions. 

The children who conform to type 4 are not intellectual, but are 
either intelligent or skillful in mechanical operations. They should be 
made ready quickly, with a minimum of eflBciency training, to take their 
place in the world in order that they may pit their intelligence and skill 
against the intelligence and skill of competitors in some productive 
field. "• 

The extent to which differences in training, exi)erience and envir- 
onment affect the ** general intelligence" which our intelligence tests 
are supposed to measure has not been generally recognized by the 
mental tester. If we should accept Boring's definition that ** intelligence 
is what the tests test/'** we are in need of different tests for differ- 
ent individuals. In the case of the influence of schooling on the stand- 
ing in the Binet tests, Terman's assertion that **the lack of schooling 
does not prevent a subject from earning an average or superior score in 
the tesf't will hold in such isolated cases as he presents in evidence of 
his statement, but probably not on the average, and will naturally be 
more often the case in the comparison of younger children, whore the 
accumulative influence of schooling, or the lack of it, is less. Burt by 
the use of partial coefficients of correlation estimates that over one-half 
of the gross result is attributable to school attainment,t and that ''lin- 
guistic ability and linguistic attainments exert upon the Binet-Simon 
tests a special and positive influence of their own.§ The preponderance 
given in current estimates of intelligence to word knowledge as com- 
pared to the kinaesthetic knowledge (which the form board tests may 
sample) will be referred to in the concluding paragraphs of this section. 

Burt's statistical analysis of the effect of schooling on the test re- 
sults finds ample support in the more recent study of Gordon^ of phy- 



*R. E. Learning, op. cit. pp. 24-25. Philadelphia 1923. 

**InteIUgence as the Tests Test It. The New Republic. Vol. XXXV, No. 144 

(June 6, 1923). 
t Intelligence of School Children, p. 13. 
t Mental and Scholastic Tests, p. 183. 
$0p. cit. p. 184. 
IjMental and Scholastic Tests among Retarded Children, by Hugh Gk>rdon, Inspector 

of Schools; Board of Education, Educational Pamphlets, No. 44. London 1923. 
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sically defective, Gipsy, and Canal Boat children of little or no school- 
ing. The number of cases studied by Gordon is not large, 84, 76, and 
82 in the respective groups, but the accumulative evidence is convincing. 
Since the findings of Gordon have a direct bearing on the problems 
under discussion, and are not so well known as those of Burt, they may 
be summarized as follows: Occasional comments of the present writer 
are enclosed in parentheses. 

The Stanford revision of the Binet tests was used for the testing 
of intelligence, and the results are expressed as ** mental ratios,** the 
ratio of the individual's mental age to his chronological age. Ballard's 
standardized tests in the speed of (discontinuous) reading, in the speed 
of adding and in the speed of subtraction were used to test the ** schol- 
astic" ability. A reading, adding, and subtraction **age" was deter- 
mined for each child by comparing his accomplishment in the tests with 
the standards, which show what is the average accomplishment for each 
chronological age, and ratios calculated between his chronological age 
and his **test" age in each of the three subjects. The average of these 
three ratios is called the * * educational ratio. ' ' 

The average percentage of attendance of the physically defective 
children was 48% as compared with approximately 88% in the case of 
ordinary school children. 

The average mental ratio and the average educational ratios were 
the same, + .86, and the correlation between the two ratios was + .78. 
Since the social environment and heredity of these children were of a 
character which would lead one to expect an average mental ratio, i.e., 
of 100, the lower mental ratio is probably due to the lack of schooling. 
Evidence is presented to show that the physical defects themselves, 
apart from the resulting loss of schooling, were not responsible for the 
result. 

The correlation between the mental ratios and the attendance and 
between educational ratios and the attendance of these children was 
found to be the same, + .313 ±: .066. // the mental ratio is a measure 
of native ability, and the educational ratio of schooling, the effect of the 
lack of schooling should he greater in the latter than in the former ratio. 

The correlations between mental ratio and age and between educa- 
tional ratio and age were negative — .42, ±: .06 and — .288 ±. .06 respect- 
ively, showing that the older the child the less his intelligence, and the 
less his scholastic ability in comparison with that which is normal for 
his age. (The fact that the relative decrease with increasing age is 
greater in the case of 'MntelliGfance" than in the case of scholastic ability 
will be considered a **fly'' in the ** ointment" of argument. It gains 
significance when taken in connection with findings in the case of chil- 
dren in ** Backward Classes" of the Elementary Schools — who form a 
fourth group studied by Gordon in this report. The latter are ''nat- 
urally dull children whose retardation, appears to be in most cases due 
to a lack of native ability," and the more they ''attend school the 
greater their scholastic ability, but the more they attend school the less 
their 'intelligence'," — as tested by the Binet tests, (pp. 73, 74.) In 
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explanation of these results it may be suggested that the limited intelli- 
gence of the backward children has been exhausted in the mechanics of 
reading and arithmetic, whereas in the case of the other groups studied, 
lack of schooling plus social isolation and the lack of the ordinary social 
and intellectual intercourse are responsible for the relatively greater 
deficiency in the tested intelligence especially in the case of the older 
children.) 

More impressive are the comparisons in the case of the Canal Boat 
children. These children '*in respect to health, cleanliness, morality, 
feeding, etc., are fully equal, if not superior, to town dwellers of a simi- 
lar character. That they are not mentally defective, as is generally un- 
derstood by that term, is shown by the life and wages of their parents, 
who in many cases have had no education and can neither read nor 
write. Their intellectual life, on the other hand, is of a most meagre 
description, owing to their lack of education and also owing to their* 
social isolation.'* (pp. 35, 36.) 

(In connection with the statement that these children are not men- 
tally deficient, judging from the economic eflBciency of their parents, it 
must be noted that the economic and social criteria even when applied 
in the case of city populations are less exacting than those commonly 
applied in the schools. In terms of the Binet tests an IQ of 50 or below 
[rather than of 70] would seem to correspond to the line of demarcation 
as established by economic or social standards. See article by the writer 
in School and Society, Vol XVII, No. 443, June 23, 1923, pp. 673-677.) 

The schooling of these children is negligible; it probably averages 
between 20 and at most 40 half days as compared with 360 half day at- 
tendances of the child in the ordinary elementary school. In the school 
under review '*it appears that the children attend about once a month 
for one to perhaps two and a half days. The maximum continuous at- 
tendance was five half days and such a number of attendances was very 
exceptional.'' The average attendance is estimated at about 4 to 5 per 
cent, as compared with 88% of children in ordinary elementary schools. 

Only 36 out of 76 children tested were able to do all three of the 
scholastic tests ; the mental ratios of these children average 71.5 and the 
educational ratios 70.4. The average mental ratios of the remaining 40 
children was 67.9. 

The correlation between the mental and educational ratios for the 
36 children was 0.715, P. E. =h 0.054. For 57% of the children the dif- 
ference between the mental ratio and educational ratio was only five 
points or less, and for 83% ten points or less." (p. 37.) 

The rank correlation between the mental ratios and the chronological 
age of the children, the oldest being ranked first, was — .755 db .033. 
(In the case of ordinary school children the correlation between mental 
ratio and chronological age should approximate zero.) 

(This negative correlation is particularly significant when taken in 
connection with an earlier statement (p. 20) that the children of six 
years of age or less in the group all had mental ratios between 90 and 
100, that is, were of average intelligence, whereas with but one exception 
children over nine years of age scored 70 or below. Such a finding will 
be of interest in connection with recent discussions of racial differences 
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in intelligence, for example, the asserted relative brightness of the negro 
in the earlier years of schooling and his subsequent relative decrease in 
intelligence as measured by the tests in present use. The Canal 
Boat children are presumably of the same ** stock'* as the aggregate of 
English children with whom they are here compared through the test 
standards.) 

The older children in the same family are, relative to their age, the 
less intelligent. 

** There are twenty-two cases in which two or more children of the 
same family are attending this school — eleven families with two chil- 
dren, six with three children and five with four children. * ' 

**With one or two exceptions, an increase of age is found to be as- 
sociated in the same family with a decrease in mental ratio." . . . '*One 
significant fact is noticeable in many of the families, and it is that in 
the same family the mental ages are practically the same, although the 
chronological ages differ very considerably, e.g., 7-0, 6-3, 6-0; 5-6, 5-6; 
6-9, 6-6; 6-0, and 6-3. This peculiarity seems to indicate that for chil- 
dren associating only with uneducated brothers and sisters there is a 
tendency to equalization of mental ages." (pp. 38, 39, 40.) 

The average mental ratio of the youngest of four in a family (there 
were five such children with an average chronological age of 5.7) was 
+ .87; the average mental ratio of the third children in family (11 
cases) was approximately -f- .77, with an average chronological age of 
about 7.3; the average mental ratio of the second in family (22 cases) 
was about 73 with an average age of a little less than nine; and the 
average mental ratio of the oldest in family (22 cases) was + .60 with an 
average chronological age of 11.6. As (Jordon concludes, these results 
make *'it almost certain that the low average 'intelligence' of the chil- 
dren in this school is not due to heredity, seeing that the youngest chil- 
dren test more or less normally, i.e., are of average 'intelligence'." 

**The tests found most diflBcult were those that might be expected 
to have been influenced by schooling, e.g., the vocabulary and drawing 
tests, and the making of sentences; those found the easiest were tests 
that are generally judged to be more independent of schooling, such as 
the absurdities, counting thirteen pennies, and repeating numbers back- 
ward." (p. 44.) 

In general the reason why the younger children do better in the 
Binet tests is that the tests for the early years do not depend on school- 
ing, and the failure of the older children is largely due to the fact that 
the tests for the higher ages do depend in large measure on schooling. 

The possible usefulness of the tests described in the present mono- 
graph is indicated in a concludinj? paragraph. ** Without the mental 
effort or mental exercises associated with schooling it would appear that 
there has been very little mental development on the intellectual side. 
How far there has been a similar lack of developmemt among these chil- 
dren in connection with problems touching their own especial environ- 
ment, it is diflScult to say and, without tests especially devised and stand- 
ardized for children in such surroundings, impossible to measure." (p. 
45.) 

Similar findings are reported in the tests on Gipsy children. The 
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percentage of school attendance was greater than in the case of Canal 
Boat children, about a fourth of them had less than 10% of attendance, 
and a half of them less than 30%, the average being about 35%. The 
average mental ratio of the 82 children tested was 74.5, their average 
age being nine years 9.5 months. The average mental and educational 
ratio of the 60 children who could do all of the scholastic tests were 75.4 
and 77.4 respectively, and the correlation between these ratios + .784 
±: .033. The correlations between mental ratio and age was ( — ) .430 
±: .061. In the case of the 60 who could do the educational tests, the 
correlations were: mental ratio and attendance + .283 ±. .08; educa- 
tional and attendance + .289 it .079; mental ratio and age — .566; 
educational ratio and age — .374. The findings in regard to the 
younger and older children of the same family parallel closely those in 
the case of Canal Boat children. The conclusions drawn from these 
various results are **that the mental tests used do not measure native 
ability apart from schooling except in the case of very young children, 
and, further, that for all practical school purposes simple standardized 
scholastic tests are of equal value.'* (p. 59.) 

As (Jordon adds, **the important question suggested by these results 
is whether there is any mental development apart from mental effort 
and such mental exercises as are generally associated with school life" 
and concludes that the answer ** probably depends on the social environ- 
ment of the children.'* We have found that ordinary school children 
do not improve much with age in the performance tests, but do in the 
Binet tests. Various possible explanations of this result have been sug- 
gested. Children with little or no schooling, according to Gordon's re- 
sults, advance but little with age in the Binet tests. Would they show 
greater improvement with age in the performance tests? (Jordon haz- 
ards the opinion that **the Gipsies might do better but not the Canal 
Boat children," and points to the value of an investigation ''by means 
of specially devised environmental tests of possible mental development 
ill other directions than those tested by the Binet tests." 

Opinions will differ as to the relative rating in terms of intelligence 
of these various possible specializations in the subject matter of learn- 
ing. One cannot, however, differentiate between grades of intelligence 
on the basis of the materials employed as, e.g., between the handling of 
** things" or ** ideas,'' whether the latter are said to be concrete or ab- 
stract, or between the handling of things and the symbols for things, 
such as words and numbers. Bradley's discovery of the reason for the 
aberration of the light of tlie stars followed on the observation of a 
change in the position of the vane at the top of a boat's mast while he 
was sailing upon the river Thames.* The explanation of the change in 

*"Our knowledge that light had a finite velocity foUowed on the invention of the 
telescope and the discovery of Jupiter's satellites: the news of their eclipses 
came late at times and these times were identified as those when Jupiter was un- 
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the position of the vane as due not to a change in the wind but to a 
change in the position of the boat was supplied by the sailors. Bradley 
applied the explanation to the apparent change in the direction of the 
light of a star. On the initial test, the intelligence of the sailors must 
be rated at least as equal to that of the scientist, for they held the ex- 
planation which he sought. 

That the sailors reasoned of wind and boat arid the scientist of light 
and stars would not seem a material difference in judging of the intelli- 
gences involved. But as a result of an added item of information the 
scientist takes a second step, an association by similarity. If, however, 
the mariner in turn through a new association by similarity applies the 
experience of the scientist to the directing of his boat, who will offer to 
decide as the relative intelligences involved? 

What may from the standpoint of the materials used be spoken of 
as a highly developed mechanical intelligence may, from the standpoint 
of that which is done to and with the materials, be considered a highly 
developed abstract intelligence. It has been easier to develop tests of 
the use of language and of numbers and other symbols because they 
enter more commonly into the experiences of individuals, but the ** thing- 
thinkers ' ' also make their contribution to the sum total of human attain- 
ment. The simple relations of form, place and movement in the here- 
with described tests sample only some of the beginnings of the reactions 
of an individual to things about him. Our tests have still to show how 
far removed are the reactions of the individual to ijdnd and tide and 
stars. 

The points at issue may be illustrated by a consideration of the fol- 
lowing statement of Terman : 

**Many criticisms of the current methods of testing intelligence rest 
plainly on a psychology which fails to distinguish the levels of intel- 
lectual functioning or to assign to conceptual thinking the place that 
belongs to it in the hierarchy of intelligences. If an intelligence test 
can be shown to depend upon the language factor (i.e., upon the ability 



usually far away from us. But the full consequences of the discovery were not 
realized at first. One such consequence is that the stars are not seen in their 
true places, that is, in the places which they truly held when the light left them 
(for what may have happened to them since, we do not know at all — they may 
have gone out or exploded). Our earth is only moving slowly compared with the 
great haste of light; but still she is moving, and consequently there is 'aberra- 
tion* — a displacement due to the ratio of the two velocities, easy enough to rec- 
ognize now, but so difficult to apprehend for the first time that Bradley spent 
two years in worrying over the conundrum presented by his observations before 
he thought of the solution. It came to him unexpectedly, as often happens in 
such cases. In his own words — 'at last when he despaired of being able to ac- 
count for the phenomena which he had observed, a satisfactory explanation of 
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to think in terms of symbols), this is suflBcient in the eyes of some psy- 
chologists to condemn it as non -valid. The subject who cannot acquire 
a normal vocabulary, see the point of a fable, or be taught to read a 
paragraph with understanding is considered to have demonstrated his 
intelligence if he can trace a simple maze or assemble the fragments of 
a form board. In fact, the "idea thinker" is sometimes spoken of dis- 
paragingly or even a little contemptuously, particularly in the case of 
a child whose superior ability in this respect places him in a conspicuous 
contrast with other children of the same age^ 

But if intelligence is the ability to think in terms of abstract ideas, 
we should expect the most successful intelligence tests to be just those 
which involve the use of language or other symbols. '^ We should also be 
justified in demanding that an intelligence test should correlate well 
with what we may call ''school educability." As a matter of fact, it 
is precisely tests of this type which are surviving in the struggle for ex- 
istence: tests involving arithmetical reasoning, language completion, 
naming opposites, matching proverbs, completing analogies, understand- 
ing diflBcult passages, etc. The list could of course be greatly extended, 
but all tests which are notably successful in measuring intellectual dif- 
ferences among adults have something in common with those named, 
even when they work with concrete materials instead of with words. 

'*" With this conception of intelligence we can understand why it is 
so difficult to devise tests of the non-verbal or 'performance' type which 
will bring out intellectual differences much above the level of the aver- 
age child of ten or a dozen years// That it is, difficult must be admitted 
by anyone who has attempted it and checked up his results. Non-verbal 
tests of the type used in the army Beta and performance examinations 
have of course proved useful on the intermediate levels of mental ability. 
However, even for children of eight or ten years, no purely non-verbal 
battery of tests yet devised is as successful as any one of several exist- 
ing batteries which make some demands upon the language factor. Tests 
for very young children must of course be still simpler and work largely 
on the perceptual or at best on the lower representative and reproductive 
level. With very young infants, intelligence tests, as such, are of 
course not applicable. The best we can do here is to determine the 
presence of a nervous organization which will later make intelligence 



them occurred to him all at once when he was not in search of it.' He accompa- 
nied a pleasure party in a sail upon the river Thames. The boat in which they 
were was provided with a mast which had a vane at the top of it. It blew a 
moderate wind, and the party sailed up and down the river for a considerable 
time. Dr. Bradley remarked that every time the boat put about, the vane at the 
top of the boat's mast shifted a little, as if there had been a slight change in the 
direction of the wind. The sailors told him that this was due to the change in 
the boat, not the wind: and at once the solution of his problem was suggested. 
The earth, running hither and thither round the sun, resembles the boat sailing 
up and down the river; and the apparent changes of wind correspond to the 
apparent changes in direction of the light of a star." From H. H. Turner's In- 
troduction to "The Foundations of Einstein's Theory of Gravitation," by Erwin 
Freundlich. pp. 11, 12. Cambridge University Press 1920. 
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possible (e.g., tests of ability to acquire conditioned reflexes.)" (In- 
telligence and Its Measurement : A Symposium : § II by L. M. Terman. 
p. 129, The Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XII, No. 3, March 
1921.) 

It is as yet too early in the history of the development of intelli- 
gence tests to rest the argument on the *' survival of the fittest," and 
the question is not, e.g., whether *'a child cannot acquire a normal vo- 
cabulary" or is not possessed of ** school educability, " but whether he 
has had a fair chance and opportunity for such acquisitions so that his 
intelligence can be properly gauged by them, or whether his intellectual 
development has taken some other course and must therefore be tested 
by other means. Further, the above-quoted writer's notion of '* con- 
ceptual thinking" must be regarded as faulty if it leads to an over- 
emphasis of the seeming discreteness, to wit, ** levels'' and ** hierarch- 
ies," in the development of intelligence rather than to a clear recogni- 
tion of the essential sameness and continuity in the psychological char- 
acter of the integration which we call intelligence. The concluding sen- 
tence of the above passage is especially open to criticism. 

The ability to acquire conditioned reflexes can be evidenced only by 
their acquirement, and such acquirement may well be taken as marking 
the beginning of intelligence (and not simply of the presence of a ner- 
vous organization). There is good reason to believe that between this 
beginning and the most abstract ideas no qualitatively new processes 
intervene; the difference may be said to be quantitative rather than 
qualitative, i.e., more conditioned reflexes.^ The meaning of the second 
or conditioning stimulus is found in the response which was made to the 
first, or putting it the other way around, the fact that the same response 
as was given to the first stimulus (or sensory pattern) is now given to 
the second contributes to the meaning or concept of the second situation. 
'*In this sense," as James has said in a familiar passage, ** creatures ex- 
tremely low in the intellectual scale may have conception. All that is 
required is that they should recognize the same experience again. A 
polyp would be a conceptual thinker if a feeling of * Hullo ! thingumbob 
again!' ever flitted through its mind."t A succeeding passage of James 
in regard to the possibility of abstract ideas but apropos to the present 
discussion — is also worth recalling. 

**But truly in comparison with the wonderful fact that our 
thoughts, however different otherwise, can still be of the same, the ques- 
tion whether that same be a single thing, a whole class of things, an 



•See statement of writer, Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XII, No. 4; 

April 1921, pp. 210, 211. 
f James: Psychology Briefer Coarse, p. 240. 
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abstract quality or something unimaginable, is an insignificant matter 
of detail. Our meanings are of singulars, particulars, indefinites, prob- 
lematics, and universals, mixed together in every way. A singular in- 
dividual is as much conceived when he is isolated and identified away 
from the rest of the world in my mind, as is the most rarefied and uni- 
versally applicable quality he may possess — being, for example, when 
treated in the same way. From every point of view, the overwhelming 
and portentous character ascribed to universal conceptions is surprising. 
Why, from Socrates downwards, philosophers should have vied with 
each other in scorn of the knowledge of the particular, and in adoration 
of that of the general, is hard to understand, seeing that the more ador- 
able knowledge ought to be that of the more adorable things, and that 
the things of worth are all concretes and singulars. ' '* 
^ nphf roat^n why it \\^ bftpn so diflScult **to devise tests of the non- 
1 verb al or * performance * type which will bring out intellectual differ- 
ences much above the level of the average child of t en or a dozen years / 't 
may be due to the fact that the verb ^jst im jMbhe""schojjistic^ha^^ hitherto 
i been the ones chiefly interested in the devj slopment of intellig ence tests 
and they have naturally chosen teste i n the use of which their own in- 
tellectual powers will_not suflfer by comparison. That is to say, the 
intellectual differences at issue and tne methods of testing them may be 
traced a step further back to individual preferences (possibly in part 
innate, but more probably in large part the result of environment and 
training) for the various forms of sense material or knowledge, espe- 
cially as between that of the, as often described, ** higher'' senses of 
sight and hearing and the * Mower'' muscular or kinaesthetic sense. It_ 
may well be questioned whether the kinaesthetic should be classed with 
the senses of smell and taste or whether it is a jpeer of sight and hearing 
in the iiitellectual development of some individuals. The education of 
the school would seem to depend chiefly on the last named, and when 
these possibilities are well considered, it may not appear even to the 
visual ist and the audile absurd to argue that the above noted lack of dif- 
ferentiation among school children in the herewith described and simi- 
lar tests after the ages of nine or ten is in part due to a retardation in 
the development of kinaesthetic knowledge.} 



•James: op. cit. p. 242. 

t Before dismissing the possibilities of performance tests above the inteUeetual level 
of 10 or 12 year old children, the recent proposals of Stenquist (Teachers CJol- 
lege, Col. Univ., Contributions to Education No. 130, 1923) and Kohs (Intelli- 
jrence Measurement — A Psychological and Statistical Study based upon ths Block 
Design Testa, MacMillan Company, 1923) especially merit consideration, 

J Most of us have sufficient kinaesthetic knowledge to devise tests up to this age. 
Series I of the writer's "Group Tests of Intelligence" and part of Series II are 
of this nature. Johnson and Schriefer (Jour, of Ed. Psych., Oct. 1922, p. 417) 
find a correlation of + .83 between Series I of those tests and the Pintner-Patter- 
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The writer will not pursue the argument further at this time, but 
commends to the reader's attention the excellent chapter of Pear on 
*'The Intellectual Respectability of Muscular Skill"* from which the 
following suggestive passages are quoted. 

''The word intellect has been used in many senses, of which at least 
two are important in this connection. It may cover all forms of cogni- 
tive events, in which case intellection becomes merely the equivalent of 
cognition. On the other hand, it may designate the processes of elab- 
oration which the mind applies to its material, and in particular that 
kind of elaboration which leads to conceptual thinking. The point of 
view which this chapter seeks to justify is that, in both these senses of 
the word 'intellect,' muscular skill has a higher intellectual value than 
is usually assigned to it, and that this value is susceptible of being in- 
creased considerably. 

We may first inquire whether such skill can justifiably be de- 
scribed as intellectual. 

Bodily skill, or the ability to deal with the world by means of one's 
muscles, joints and tendons, carries with it a specific and unique kin- 
aesthetic knowledge. This knowledge can obviously be called intel- 
lectual in the first sense mentioned above. Tet it is as incapable of 
perfect translation into the terms of another sense as is music into col- 
ors or words, for as we shall see, it possesses scarcely any words in its own 
right. Many persons therefore require to make a mental effort in order 
to realize that, in spite of its comparative wordlessness, kinaesthetic 
knowledge may form a basis for conceptual thinking, thereby establish- 
ing a primary claim to be called intellectual in the second sense of the 
term." (Op. cit. p. 208.) 

"In a psychological discussion of this subject it is obviously rele- 
vant to comment upon the present disparagement, by an influential sec- 
tion of the community, of kinaesthetic knowledge. The tradition that 
knowledge worth having is almost exclusively confined to that which 
has reached us through our eyes and ears has been confirmed and har- 
dened by the powerful mechanisms of class distinction and class tradi- 
tion, and by generations of a certain type of teacher in school and uni- 
versity. To such influence the ordinary man owes his view of culture. 
Prom most people, therefore, the motiles^ as compared with their so- 
cially-established brothers, the visiles and audiles, seldom get fair play. 
The two latter groups, themselves recognized as belonging to a kind of 
intelligentsia^ not infrequently fall into the bad habit of regarding with 



son Scale of Perf onnanee tests in the ease of 88 ehildren ranging in age from 3 
years to 9.8 years, whereas the correlation between Series I and the Stanford 
Binet was 4- .55. Although the number of eases is very small, it is interesting 
to note that there is little or no improvement in the Pintner-Patterson score after 
the age of 7, although there is improvement in the Binet score. Is this the effect 
of schooling f , 

'Chapter XII of "Remembering and Forgetting," by T. H. Pear. E. P. Button 
A Co., New York; also published in substance in the British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1921, XII, pp. 163-180. 
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some contempt all persons whose motor activity is expressed through 
channels other than the socially-approved ones of speech and writing. 
(Note: Mr. Bertrand Russell has placed on record his suspicion that 
what people should mean by intellect is simply 'certain habits in the use 
of words/ and his lack of 'mystical reverence for these habits.' 
["Mind/' XXIX, N.S. No. 116.]) A vicious circle is thus made; 
many intelligent persons are never encouraged to contemplate the study 
of such non-verbal occupations, and not a few are actively prevented 
from taking them up. This is one reason why the intelligent profes- 
sional in sport, the intelligent handwork instructor, and the intelligent 
teachcF of games is still so much of a rarity that when they do appear 
one never fails to remember them. If the knowledge obtainable through 
kinaesthesis were increased and transmitted to others in the best and 
quickest ways by teachers who were themselves good performers, their 
social status would rise. But this is the less important consideration; 
their intellectual status would be improved too. By increasing their 
kinaesthetic experience, they would not only have gained deeper knowl- 
edge of a comparatively new aspect of their world, but such knowledge 
might form basic material for the elaboration into concepts which char- 
acterizes intellect in the second sense of the term ; the process by which 
we acquire the knowledge of truth as distinguished from the knowledge 
of facts." (Op. cit. pp. 229-230.) 

''The relation of these considerations to the doctrine of Bewusst- 
scinslagen or 'conscious attitudes' is obvious and interesting. (Note: 
Cf. E. B. Titchener, Experimental Psychology of the Thought Processes, 
pp. 98 f., 180 f.) It seems certain that the thinking which goes on in 
the possessors of a rich and pliant kinaesthetic memory tends to be 
strongly influenced by such conscious attitudes, perhaps to the discour- 
agement of visual and auditory images. How far the left wing of "be- 
haviorism' is constituted by psychologists with this type of mentality, 
whether, consciously or unconsciously, they contemn the visual-audi- 
tory intellect in much the same way that many intellectuals contemn the 
kinaesthetic variety; to what extent and in what ways these different 
kinds of mental apparatus may assist in the formation of those different 
attitud<*s towards life which are called introvert and extrovert respect- 
ively; (Note: Cf. C. G. Jung, Anayltical Psychology, pp. 287-98, and 
Psychologische Typen, Zurich, 1921) the roles which different kinds of 
imaprery play in aesthetic appreciation, in the causation and cure of 
mental disorders — all these problems are related to this subject, and 
study of them has scarcely yet begun." (Op. cit. pp. 230, 231.) 

The above considerations in regard to the series of form board and 
performance tests described in the following sections, and the results of 
their use with school children as set forth in section 3, may be brieflly 
summarized as follows: 

It is found that the tests and methods of scoring presented in this 
monograph do not differentiate in the matters tested between children 
above the age of nine or ten years. The finding may depend on several 
factors : 
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(1) The methods of scoring may be in part at fault. Pertinent 
differences which the trained observer recognizes are not ganged merely 
by the time taken or the number of moves made by the subject. 

(2) The tests may be too simple, and this is undoubtedly the chief 
reason for the finding. The fact that tests of this character which 
would be more discriminiative in the higher ages have either not been 
produced or have failed to secure general recognition may only argue 
that those whose experience or knowledge would most qualify them for 
the devising of such tests have not been as interested in the testing of 
intelligence as have those of a more verbal or scholastic turn of mind. 
The importance of kinaesthetic knowledge has been emphasized in the 
discussion, although the possible differences at issue are not solely kin- 
aesthetic. If, in place of the teacher, the psychologist and the x>sychi- 
atrist, who have been the creators of our present intelligence tests, a 
group of skilled artisans, engineers, higher mathematicians, physicists, 
astronomers, musicians, sculptors, surgeons, etc., should seriously un- 
dertake the devising of a series of intelligence tests, the narrowness and 
specialization of current methods of estimating intelligence might well 
pe demonstrated. 

(3 The fact that the learning of school children consists in good 
) part in the forming of certain habits in the use of words and of numbers 
and in general of the symbols for things may result in a retardation in 
the development of other sorts of knowledge, as of things and their rela- 
tions, which in some amounts to arrest and in others is only made up for 
in the practical pursuits of after school life. The bizarre performances 
of some children and adults with high intelligence ages and quotients 
(as determined by verbal and scholastic tests) in the *' simple'' tests of 
this series may thus be accounted for. 



SECTION II— DESCRIPTIONS OF THE TESTS 

1. COLOR-FORM TEST* 

This test is patterned after material which is used in the Seguin 
room for the training of mental defectives at the School for the Feeble- 
minded at Waverley, Massachusetts. It consists of sixteen blocks, of 
which, four are square, four triangular, four diamond shaped, and four 
circular. In addition, one block of each shape is painted a bright red, 
blue, green and yellow. 

In giving the test the blocks are laid on a table so that no two 
blocks of the same shape or color are contiguous. The examiner then 
picks up a square, and, tracing the outline with his finger says, **FIND 
ALL THE BLOCKS WHICH ARE JUST THE SAME SHAPE AS 
THIS ONE.'' The block is held before the child an instant, then put 
back in place, and the time taken by the child to pick out the four 
squares is recorded by means of a stop-watch. Then the squares are re- 
placed, and the examiner picks up a red block saying, **FIND ALL 
THE BLOCKS WHICH ABE THE SAME COLOR AS THIS ONE." 
Then the block is replaced, and the time is taken as before. The other 
tests are given in the same way?. The same order is always followed, 
namely, square, red, triangle, blue, diamond, green, circle, yellow. It 
will be noticed that when the child is picking out forms he must disre- 
gard color and attend only to form, and vice-versa. 

a. FORM BOARD lA 

This board was evolved for the purpose of providing a performance 
test which would serve to differentiate in the higher grades of defect 
as the Seguin board does in the lower. It consists of a board 17.5 by 
11 inches in which four pairs of depressions, eight in all, are cut. These 



•The Color Form Test, Form Boards, Nos. lA and IC, 2, 3, and 4, and the Furni- 
ture Test (test number 9 of this series) were first described in an article on 
"Form Board and Construction Tests of Mental AbOity," by W. F. Dearborn, J. 
E. Anderson, and A. O. Christiansen, in the Journal of Educational Psychology, 

Vol. VII, Oct. 1916. The Color Form Test and Form Boards 3 and 4 were de- 
vised by the first named of these writers; testa lA and IC and 2 were devised by 
him in collaboration with Dr. J. £. Anderson; and test 5 (test 9 of the present se 

ries) in collaboration with Mr. A. O. Christiansen. For permission to reproduee 
the original charts of these tests (Figures 1, 2^ 3, 4, and 5) the writers are in- 
debted to Warwick and York, Inc. 
Information in regard to the cost of the testing material described in this section 
may be secured by addressing the Secretary of the Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
Palfrey House, Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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depressions are the same shape as four of the blocks in the Seguin board, 
though they differ somewhat in size. (See Plate 1) One depression 
of each form and size may be filled by two blocks which are formed by 
cutting lengthwise a block which jnst fits into it; the other depression 
of the same shape may be filled by two blocks which are produced by 
cutting the fitted block crosswise. 

In placing the form board before the subject, note that the long edge 
of the board and the rectangular depression are put nearest to him. 
The blocks should be arranged in four piles aud placed within easy 
reach. Care should be taken that two blocks of the same shape do not 
come together in the same pile, and that the piles should be topped by 
blocks 4, I, 8, and 5. An arrangement of the blocks in such an order 
is shown in the diagram of Plate 1, in which the bottom row (Nos. 3, 5, 
7, 4), or the one nearest the board, represents the bottom of the piles, 
and the upper row (4, 1, 8, 5) the top of the piles. 
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The examiner says to the subject, ''HEBE IS A BOABD WITH 
A LOT OP HOLES IN IT. DO YOU SEE THEM? (pointiiig to the de- 
pressions) AND HEBE (pointing) ABE A LOT OF BLOCKS 
WHICH WILL PIT INTO THESE HOLES. THEBE ABE TWO 
BLOCKS POB EACH HOLE. I WANT TO SEE HOW PAST YOU 
CAN PUT THE BIGHT BLOCKS INTO THE BIGHT HOLES UN- 
TIL ALL THE HOLES ABE PILLED. YOU MAY USE ONE OB 
BOTH HANDS. BEADY, GO!'' 

The test is scored (1) by the time and (2) by the number of moves 
made. 

The examiner should take the time from the word "Gro" until the 
last block is correctly placed. If the subject has not finished in five 
minutes, record the time as five minutes plus (5-f-) and mark "incom- 
plete. ' ' Then show the subject how to complete the test. 

Count the number and kind of moves according to the following 
directions : 

A move is counted whenever the subject places or attempts to place 
a block in a depression. A move is counted as right when the block is 
fitted or tried in a depression in which it will fit, even although it is not 
a proper move for the completion of the test. It is counted as wrong 
when tried or placed in a depression in which it will not fit. 

If the block tried will fit, it is counted as a right move even if the 
subject does not succeed in getting the block into the depression. 

The same rules apply when a depression has been partially filled. 

Notice that the removal of a block from a depression is not counted 
as a move. The move is counted only when the block is replaced on the 
board, or when an attempt is made to replace it. 

If the subject fits two blocks together in his hand or on the table 
two moves must be counted when he places the blocks on the board. 

The soore is obtained by adding the right and wrong moves to get 
the total number. 

8. FORM BOARD 1€ 

The board is the same as that used for lA, but four of the half 
bloi'ks are replaced by eight quarter blocks. The blocks which are not 
useii should be put aside where the subject cannot see them. (See Plate 

n 

Tlie blocks are first arranged as shown in Pigure 1 of Plate 2 with 
the four half blocks as indicated at the edge of the board farthest from 
the subject. A cardboard shield is then placed over the board so that 
only the two lower right hand depressions are visible, as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. The long rectangular block is placed beside the board. 
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The examiner then says, '^HEBE IS A LONG BLOCK. I WANT 
YOU TO CHANGE THE OTHEB BLOCKS ABOUND IN THESE 
TWO HOLES SO THAT THE LONG BLOCK CAN BE FITTED IN 
AND BOTH THE HOLES WILL BE FILLED." 

If the subject fails to solve the problem correctly in half a minute 
(30 seconds) he is shown how to do it. (See Figure 3.) 

The board is now set up for the test by taking out the upper of the 
long rectangular blocks (see Figure 4 of Plate 2) and removing the card- 
board shield. This leaves the board as shown in the diagram on 
Plate 1. 

The instructions to the child are as follows: ''NOW WHEN I SAY 
GO I WANT YOU TO FILL ALL THE HOLES AS QUICKLY AS 
YOU CAN WITH THESE FOUB BLOCKS (pointing to the four 
blocks at the upper edge of the board). YOU MAY CHANGE THE 
BLOCKS ABOUND AS YOU NEED TO BUT DON'T CHANGE 
THEM ANY MOBE THAN YOU HAVE TO. BEADY? 00 f' 

The test is scored for time and moves according to the same rules 
that are given for the scoring of board lA. 
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4. FORM BOAKD 2. RECONSTRUCTION PUZZLE 

The board for this puzzle contains eight irregular depressions as 
shown in Plate L Each of these depressions may be filled by a certain 
combination of three blocks^ two of which are in the form of trapeziums, 
while the third is a trapezoid. The sides of the blocks are in the relation 
of 2 :3 :4 with one extra side of 2 on one block, 3 on the second, and 4 on 
the third.* The board is placed on the table with the long axis of the 
center depression toward the subject. 

The examiner picks up the three blocks and hands them to the sub- 
ject, saying, '*HEBE ABE THREE BLOCKS WHICH FIT NICELY 
INTO EACH ONE OF THESE HOLES. WHEN I SAY 00 I 
WANT YOU TO SEE HOW QUICKLY YOU CAN FILL THESE 
HOLES, BEGINNING WITH THIS ONE (pointing to Number 1). 
When the first depression is fiU^ point to hole 2 and say, "NOW PUT 
THE BLOCKS IN THIS ONE." 

If the subject is not successful after three minutes' work at the 
first depression, the examiner should solve the problem, remarking how 
well the blocks fit. In subsequent problems if no successful placement 
is made within two minutes, the attempt is counted a failure. If one 
or two blocks have been correctly placed, however, a three minute limit 
is allowed. 

The scoring of this board is on the basis of time only. Time is 
taken for each depression, and the total for all depressions is found. 

The board as described above is a modification of the first form in 
which this test was made.t The data obtained indicate that the test, 
even in the modified form, is much too difficult for the younger children. 
This is due, perhaps, to the fact that in order to fill some of the depres- 
sions the blocks have to be turned so that different faces are uppermost. 
To meet this difficulty a board was made in which there are but four de- 
pressions, each of which may be filled without turning any block. This 
board, however, has not yet received a thorough trial. (See Plate 3.) 



* These forms were adopted at the suggestion of Mr. Herbert Sturgris, then a grad- 
uate student in psychology at Harvard University. 

tSee the article of Dearborn, Anderson and Christiansen to which reference is made 
above. 
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B. FORM BOABD S 

This board was first arranged by Dearborn in coimectioti with a 
series of experiments on motor ability. The board as then used is 
shown in Plat« 4.* This block t«st was later described to Drs. Healy 
and Pemald who adopted it, with modifications,! £or use at the Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute in Chicago. 

BLoeK xesT 




Plate 4 
The Healy-Femald method of using the board is the same as that 
described for lA above. That is, all the blocks are takeu out of the de- 
pressions, and the subject is asked to put them in as quickly as be can. 
Tliis we believe to be undesirable, since several placements which are 
not easily recognizable as errors at the time they are made, neverthe- 
less are errors, and must be corrected. Other placements, which to the 
superficial observer may appear no better, will lead directly to the solu- 
tion. This introduces an element of chance into the problem, since by 
his first placements one subject may set up the board in such a fashion 
that he has a much harder problem than another individual of equal 
ability who starts in another way. This fact, it is believed, accounts in 
a great measure for the large variability which is found in the perform- 
ance of the test, when given in this manner. The following method of 
using the board which was used in the original test, largely m inimi zes 
this difficulty, in that exactly the same problems are presented to each 
subject. 

•This flguro U reproduced from a theses by L. H. King on "The Validity of Motor 
Testa of Mental Efficiency," submitted for the degree of Master of Arta at the 
University of WbcoiuiD in 190e, and on file in the University Library. 

t Psychological Iteview Monograph Series, Vol. XIII, No. 2, figure 8. 
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This form board, was also employed as Test 5 of the ** Performance 
Scale Examination" of the series of mental tests nsed in the U. S. 
Army during the war. The directions for giving and scoring the test 
in its nse in the army were as follows, in which "E" stands for exam- 
iner and '*S" for the subject being tested. (A problem similar to A 
was first given as a demonstration problem.) 

(a) Examiner now presents the board arranged for problem A, 
saying, ** WITHOUT MAKING ANY MORE MOVES THAN YOU 
HAVE TO, CHANGE THESE BLOCKS ABOUND SO YOU CAN 
FIND A PLACE FOB THE EXTBA SQUABE (pointing to square). 
DON'T HAVE ANY BLOCKS LEFT OVEB. BEADY— GO 
AHEAD." 

(b) Examiner now presents the board arranged for problem B, 
saying, ''I WANT YOU TO CHANGE THESE BLOCKS ABOUND 
SO YOU CAN FIND PLACES FOB THESE TWO EXTBA 
SQUABES (pointing to them). BEADY— GO AHEAD." 

(c) Examiner presents the board arranged for problem C, saying, 
'*NK)W I WANT YOU TO CHANGE THE BLOCKS ABOUND SO 
YOU CAN FIND PLACES FOB THESE FOUB EXTBA BLOCKS. 
BEADY— GO AHEAD." 

Examiner records the time in seconds from start to finish, and 
counts the number of moves. A move is tote understood as placing or 
trying to place a block in some position on the board. Taking a block 
out of position, and placing a block upon the table are not counted as 
moves. 

Time for work on (a) and (b), two minuutes each; on (c), three 
minutes. If (a) is not solved in the time allowed, examiner demon- 
strates that correct solution before going on to (b). 

Scoring, — If a problem is not solved within the time limit, score 
that part ; but if a correct solution has been accomplished, give credit 
for time and for moves as follows : 



(a) (b) 



MOVES 

(c) 



• • 


• • • • 


8 


.....5 


0- 10 


• « 


« • • • 


9 


4 


11- 20 


3 


5 


10-11 


3 


21- 40 


4 


6 


12-14 


2 


41- 70 


5-7 


7-10 


15-20 


1 


71-120 



TIME 



Credit (a) and (b) (c) 



Credit 



0- 20 5 

21-40 4 

41- 70 3 

71-110 2 

111-180 1 
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Note that the minimum number of moves for problems (a), (b), and 
(e) is 3, 5, and 8, respectively, and that the maximum raw scores are 8, 
8, and 10, or a total of 20 points.* 

In the present use of the test the procedure of giving the test is 
similar to the above, but the method of scoring is different. 

The arrangement of the blocks and board for four problems are 
shown in Plate 5. 

FORM BOARD ^3 



tfK«4«4 |p«irt& iff»4i««lt MtfiUtJ |»l«cc« 



H 




Fr ebl cm A 

Three •cparaH movement^ 






© 




m 





a 





Problem C 
£i|Kr»cparar* movcmcnl^ 



B El 




FrebUm B 

Tive Acparolt monrcmcnlf* 



□ □ □ 
o m 




lEI 




Problem D 
Nine •cporat^ movcmcnKs 



Plate 5 



*The above statement Ib quoted from "Psyehological Examinings in the United 
States Army/' edited by Robert M. Yerkes, Memoirs' National Academy of Sci- 
ences, VoL XV, p. 185. See also Army Mental Tests, by Yorkum and Yerkes, 
pp. 108, 109, Holt & Co., New York. 
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Problem A is used as an example. After the blocks are arranged, 
the examiner says to the subject, **I AM GOING TO SHOW YOU HOW 
TO DO THIS PUZZLE, AND THEN I WILL GIVE YOU ANOTHER 
LIKE IT TO DO YOURSELF. DO YOU SEE THESE HOLES OR 
SPACES IN THE BOARD (pointing to them) WHICH HAVE NO 
BLOCKS IN THEM, AND THIS SQUARE BLOCK WHICH HAS 
BEEN LEFT OUT? WHAT WE WANT TO DO IS TO MAKE A 
SPACE OR HOLE FOR THIS SQUARE BLOCK AND PUT THE 
BLOCK INTO IT IN SUCH A WAY THAT ALL THE HOLES IN 
THE BOARD WILL BE FILLED AND NO BLOCK WILL BE LEFT 
OUT. IN ORDER TO DO THIS WE MAY CHANGE THE OTHER 
BLOCKS ABOUT; ONLY WE MUST NOT MAKE ANY MORE 
CHANGES THAN ARE NECESSARY." The examiner then iUus- 
trates by filling the two empty spaces so as to clear a square space, in 
which he then places the square block. 

The board is then concealed from the subject and set up for prob- 
lem B as shown in the diagram. When it is ready the examiner pre- 
sents it to the subject and says, **I WANT YOU TO PLACE THESE 
TWO SQUARES IN THE BOARD SO THAT ALL THE HOLES 
WILL BE FILLED AND NO BLOCKS BE LEFT OUT. JVLA.KE 
JUST AS FEW MOVES OF THE OTHER BLOCKS AS YOU CAN, 
AND WORK QUICKLY. ' ' 

Problem D is next presented in the same way, and problem C is 
given last, sin^e it has proven more difiicult than D. 

Each problem is scored for both time and moves. If a problem is 
not solved in three minutes, it is recorded as ** Incomplete,*' and the 
examiner passes to the next problem. As in the other tests, it is con- 
sidered better to help the failing subject to find the solution quickly 
after the time limit is up rather than to break off suddenly, and thus 
emphasize his failure. 

A move is counted whenever the subject places or attempts to place 
a block in an aperture of the board. If the block is one which will fit 
in the depression, that is, if there is no error of form, the move is counted 
as correct, no matter if it does not contribute directly to the solution of 
the problem. The removal of a block from the board does not count 
as a move, since the move is made when the block is replaced on th6 
board. A move is recorded as incorrect or wrong when the subject at- 
tempts to put a block into a depression which it will not fit. Right and 
wrong moves are added to get the total. 

6. FORM BOARD 4. TRIANGLE PERFORMANCE TEST 

Formerly no board was used in giving this test. A chart contain- 
ing 12 rectilinear -figures was placed before the subject, and he was 
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(pven two blocks in the shape of right angled trianglee. Then he was 
asked to make the figures on the chart with the two blocks. (See Plate 
6.) The figures on the chart were smaller in proportion than the 
blocks, BO that the problems could not be solved by direct saper-imposi- 



A *TiuMi«LZ- rEnnHMMwe 




tiOD. This made the test a rather difficTiJt one, and so boards were made 
in which depressions were cut, the same shape as in the original chart, 
but large enough so that the triangular blocks would fit Plate 7 shows 
the board and blocks. 

In giving the test the two triangular blocks are placed at the top 
of the board as shown in Plate 7, and the exanuner says to the subject, 
"EACH OF THESE HOLES (pointing) CAN BE FILLED WITH 
THESE LITTLE BLOCKS. Illustrate by filUng hole Number 1, 
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Plate 7. 



\^ 




form Board No. 4. 



Shaded Areas - Depressione in Board, 
"a" and 'b" * Tn'an^u/ar Blocks. 

and replace the blocks in the same position at the top of the board.) 
NOW WHEN I SAT QO I WANT TO SEE HOW QUICKLY YOU 
CAN PUT THE BLOCKS INTO THE FIRST HOLE. READY, 
001" 

If the subject is not successful within one minute, the examiner 
again shows how the problem is solved. 

When the blocks are in place in the first depression the examiner 
says, "NOW, WHEN I SAY QO I WANT YOU TO TAKE THE 
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BLOCKS OUT OF HOLE NO. 1 AND PUT THEM IN HOLE NO. 2 
(pointing) ; THEN TAKE THEM OUT OF NO. 2 AND PUT THEM 
INTO NO. 3, AND SO ON. READY, GO!'' 

As soon as each subsequent hole is completed the examiner says, 
'*NOW TRY THE NEXT HOLE, NO. ..." This direction should be 
accompanied by pointing, and should be given quickly in order that the 
subject may lose no time. 

If hole No. 2 is not filled in one minute the subject is quickly shown 
the solution, and is then asked to try No. 3. No help is given on any of 
the holes aftei^ No. 2. If the subject appears to give up because of his 
failure, he may be encouraged by the general direction, "TRY THEM 
SOME OTHER WAY. TURN THEM AROUND AND TURN THEM 
OVER.'' 

If the subject tries to match the block in the air before putting 
them into the depressions the examiner says to him, **PUT ONE BLOCK 
IN FIRST AND THEN THE OTHER BLOCK." 

The score is the total time taken from the word ''Go" on depression 
No. 2 to the completion of No. 12, including the time of demonstration, 
if made, of the method of filling No. 2. If all the problems are not 
completed in ten minutes, record the time as ten minutes plus (lO-f*) cuid 
mark incomplete. The subject may then be helped to complete the test 
in order to avoid discouragement. 

7. LINCOLN HOLLOW SQUARE 

This board was recently devised and added to the series primarily 
for the purpose of testing very young children. A second consideration 
was the desirability of a test which should be lighter and less bulky than 
many of the other form boards. 

In the general principle underlying it, this board resembles a num- 
ber of others in which the task is to fill various depressions with two or 
more blocks. It is, however, better fitted for use with young children 
than the Healy-Fernald Construction Puzzle A,*, and somewhat more 
convenient than Miss Kent's series.t In common with the other puzzle 
tests of the same nature, an element of chance enters into the solution 
of this board. How much this element affects the reliability of the test 
it is impossible to say. An attempt is made to obviate this difSculty, in 
that the child is given eight problems to solve instead of only one. 



*Hea]7 and Fernald, Tests for Practical Mental Clasfldfication. Psychological Mon- 
ographs, Vol. xiii. No. 2. Also Pintner and Patterson, A Scale of Performance 
Tests, p. 44. 

tEent, G. H., A Graded Series of Geometrical Puzzles, Journal of E<zperimental 
Psychology, Vol. i, 1916, p. 40ff. 
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The board and eleven pieces, combinations of which will fill the 
square, are shown in Plate 8. The hole cut in the board is four inches 
square. Each piece is numbered inconspicuously on each of its larger 
surfaces, duplicate pieces having the same number. On the board are 
stamped, also inconspicuously, the numbers of the pieces which make 
up the eight combinations for the different problems. 

The board is placed on a table or other flat surface, in such a posi- 
tion that the number combinations can be read by the examiner. The 
pieces are laid out at one side within easy reach, and arranged in nu- 
merical order so that any desired piece may be quickly found. 

The examiner picks up the three No. 1 pieces and says to the sub- 
ject, **D0 YOU SEE THE HOLE IN THIS BOARD? (pointing) 
WELL, I WANT YOU TO FILL IT UP WITH THESE BLOCKS 
(handing them to him). DO IT AS QUICKLY AS YOU CAN. 
READY, GO!'' 

This problem* is a very easy one, and was so devised that only a 
very low grade subject can fail in the solution. However, in case the 
subject is not successful within a minute, he is shown the solution, and 
the next problem is presented to him. This plan is followed with all 
the problems. When a subject wishes to give up before the expiration 
of the time limit, hq should be encouraged by the direction **TRY 
THEM SOME OTHER WAY.'' 

Time may be saved if the examiner will pick out the pieces for the 
second problem as soon as the subject starts working on the first, and 
so on. At the completion of each problem the board is lifted and the 
blocks are swept aside, thus quickly preparing for the succeeding prob- 
lem. 

The time is taken from the word 00 until the problem is completed 
or until one minute has elapsed. 

The score is the number of problems which are correctly solved 
within the time limit of one minute each. 

8. SHAW PICTURE PUZZLES* 

In undertaking the development of theae puzzles the object was to 
produce a picture completion test in which the diflBculties in the pre- 
vious tests of the same nature might be avoided. It was in the first 
place, desirable to find a picture characterized by a unity not found in 



^This test was first described by E. A. Shaw in the Journal of AppUed Psyebology, 
Vol. 2, No. 4, pp. 355-65. 
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tests of a like uature. Secondly, the effort was made to produce a test 
which would be superior in its mechanical aspects to any which had at 
that time appeared. 

The Drug Store puzzle, which was the first of the series to be de- 
veloped, is shown in Plate 9. The picture is mounted on a 16x12 board 
in which there is a drawer for keeping the insets. 

There are ten situations depicted, each of which involves an action 
which is peculiar to a drug store. An essential part of each situation 
has been cut out and placed upon an inset. The depressions and insets 
are circular, and all are of the same diameteor, thus avoiding the miscon- 
ception involved when children simply try to fill the depressions rather 
than to complete the situations. The inset blocks are slightly thicker 
than the depth of the depressions so that the removal of the inset is fa- 
cilitated. 

In addition to the ten insets which complete the picture correctly, 
there are ten others which have some of the elements of the correct sit- 
uations, but which do not offer such satisfactory completions as the first 
set. There are also ten insets which show* articles that have little or no 
connection with a drug store, and ten blanks. (See Plate 10.) 

In giving the test the board is placed on a table before the subject, 
and the drawer containing the insets is put at his right. The examiner 
says, **THIS PICTURE IS NOT FINISHED, SOME PARTS HAVE 
BEEN LEFT OUT, AS YOU SEE (pointing). YOU WILL FIND 
THE MISSING PARTS THERE (pointing to open box). I WANT 
YOU TO FIND THE RIGHT BLOCK FOR EACH HOLE AND PUT 
IT IN. OF COURSE, YOU CANT USE ALL THE BLOCKS, BUT 
YOU MAY BE SURE THAT THE RIGHT BLOCK FOR EACH 
HOLE IS IN THE BOX. YOU MAY USE ONE OR BOTH HANDS, 
AND CHANGE THE BLOCKS AROUND AS MUCH AS YOU 
WISH. WORK AS QUICKLY AS YOU CAN, AND LET ME KNOW 
WHEN YOU HAVE FINISHED IT. DO YOU UNDERSTAND! 
ALL RIGHT, GO AHEAD.'' 

Time is taken from the examiner's **Go ahead" to the time when 
the individual indicates that he has finished. Filling all the holes does 
not constitute the completion of the task, since the subject may wish to 
make changes after his first attempts. 

It is well to record the subject's general plan of attack, his method 
of work, and so on, for although the test is not scored on the basis of 
these things, the facts are often very valuable in making a final judg- 
ment on the case. If the subject has not mentioned the name of the 
picture during his work, he is asked at the end. ''WHAT IS THIS A 
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PICTURE OPy WHY DO YOU THINK THAT? WHAT SEASON 
OF THE YEAR IS IT? WHY DO YOU THINK SOT' The an- 
swers to these questions are recorded. 

The scoring is done on the following basis : 
10 for each hole correctly filled. 
5 for each hole filled with a second choice block. 
3 for a first or second choice in the wrong hole. 
for a hole left empty. 
Minns 2 for a blank block in any hole. 
Minns 3 for any block which hias no connection with a drug store. 

Thus the score ranges from minus .30 to pins 100 for a perfect per- 
formance. 

9. FURNCriTKE TEST 

In the article already cited* Dearborn and his co-workers describe 
a chair construction test in which the parts of a small rocking chair are 
presented to the subject (see Plate 11) with the instructions, ''SEE IP 
YOU CAN MAKE A PIECE OP FURNITURE OUT OF THESE 




Plate 11 



^Journal of Educational Psychology, October 1916. 
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BLOCKS. YOU MUST USE ALL THE PIECES." This test was 
elaborated later by Shaw* to make the test as described in the following 
paragraphs. 

The apparatus for this test consists of 15 pieces of wood, as shown 
in Plate 12, out of which several pieces of furniture can be made. Two 
of these pieces of furniture, one a bed and the other a cradle, require 
all the blocks for their construction. One of the models is shown in 
Plate 13. 

In giving the test the blocks are presented to subject as shown in 
Plate 12. Then the examiner says, **WITH THESE PIECES I 
SHOULD LIKE TO HAVE YOU MAKE A PIECE OP FURNITURE 
OR SOMETHIN^G OF THAT KIND, USING ALL THE BLOCKS. 
YOU MAY MOVE THE PIECES AROUND IN ANY WAY YOU 
WISH. WHEN YOU HAVE MADE SOMETHING, TELL ME 
WHAT IT IS. WORK AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE." 

If the subject makes something which does not require all the 
blocks, he is asked to try again, with a repetition of the injunction to 
use all the blocks. A third trial is allowed if the second is also unsuc- 
cessful. 

The time for each trial is recorded, as well as the name given by 
the child to each object which he makes. A score for each part is ob- 
tained by allowing one point for every piece which is used in building. 
This gives a possible maximum score of 15 when all the blocks are used. 
One point is subtracted for each of the long or short rails which is not 
parallel with the large baseboard. The subject is graded on his best 
score in the three trials. 



♦The Constructive Type of Intelligence Test, E. A. Shaw. An unpublished thesis 
on file at th^ Graduate School of Education at Harvard University. 
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SECTION III— STANDARDIZATION OF THE TESTS 

There are two processes necessary in the standardization of a test. 
In the first place, the method of giving the test must be worked out in 
some detail with due attention to clearness of directions, interest to the 
subjects, ease of manipulation, objectivity of scoring and similar fac- 
tors. This phase of the standardization has been treated in the first 
section, where directions for giving and scoring the tests were presented. 
These methods of procedure should be followed in detail whenever the 
tests are given. 

The second problem of standardization is that of determining norms 
or standards usually for various age groups, in order that the perform- 
ances of an individual may be used as a means of classification. This 
involves giving the tests to relatively large numbers of individuals 
which are not selected in any way. It is a considerable task to do this 
with an individual test, first, because of the time which must be given to 
each subject who is examined, and also because of the difficulty of getting 
a group of subjects in which it is certain that there is no factor of selec- 
tion operating. It should be pointed out in this connection that the 
mere piling up of large numbers of eases does not automatically insure 
correct or reliable standards. Many tests, both group and individual, lay 
their chief claim to attention in the fact that they have been given to 
many children. However, as Pintner and Patterson have pointed out, it 
is not necessarily true that a norm based on 200 or 2000 cases is more ac- 
curate than one based on 100. **As a matter of fact,'' they say, **the 
accumulation of an additional thousand cases to the first thousand or 
an additional hundred to the first hundred, may be simply a waste of 
time. The question (of accuracy of norms) resolves itself into a con- 
sideration of the group of individuals tested, the variation of the norm 
with the addition of each group of results, and the type of standardiza- 
tion required."* 

Several methods of sampling have been tried for the purpose of 
getting groups of children in which no selective factors should enter. 
Terman, in getting data for the Stanford Revision of the Binet scale, 
selected **a school in a community of average social status, a school at- 
tended by all or practically all the children in the district where it was 
located. ... To avoid accidental selection, all the children within two 
months of a birthday were tested, in whatever grade enrolled. Tests of 
foreign bom children, however, were eliminated in the treatment of the 



^Tintner and Patterson, A Scale of Performance Tests. Appleton, p. 72. 
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results."* In standardizing the Witmer form board, Young took two 
schools, one in a better and one in a poorer en^dronraent.t Simpson 
chose two groups of individuals, one known to be good, the other con- 
sidered poor. He argued that the median performance of these groups 
would give a fair norm for the population at large, and as the individ- 
uals were rather carefully selected, there seems to be a justification for 
this claim.l Pintner and Patterson used two schools attended bv chil- 
dren of the middle classes, and point out that this method probably 
gives reliable central tendencies, although there may be some inaccura- 
cies in the upper and lower ends of their distributions. § The Dearborn 
Intelligence Examinations were standardized by testing all the children 
in three ** typical" communities.Tf This latter method is more desir- 
able than any of the others, but it is practically impossible to standard- 
ize an individual test in this way because of the tremendous amount of 
time which would be required to obtain the data. 

In gathering the data for the tests in this series it has not been pos- 
sible up to the present time to carry out any one of the plans outlined 
in the foregoing paragraph. The results have come from many classes, 
schools and systems. Some of them were obtained in the preparation of 
doctorate theses, others were collected in the classes for training psycho- 
Ipgical examiners. The number of children given each test and the 
grades from which the cases were taken were both largely matters of 
chance. It is believed, however, that no very strong selective factor 
was at work in any school or grade where the tests were given. No re- 
sults were used which were obtained from children tested because of 
scholarship or disciplinary diflSculties. 

COLOR FORM T£ST 

The results obtained with the Color Form test are set forth in 
tables 1 and 2. 

Table 1. Summary of Color Form test results, first trial. Time 
in seconds. 



•Terman, L. M., The Measurement of Intelligence. Houghton Mifflin, p. 52. 

tYoung, H. H., The WJtmer Form Board. Psychological Clinic. Vol. X, 1916, No. 
4, p. 93. 

t Simpson, B. R., Correlations of Mental Abilities. Teachers College, Colombia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 3, 1912, p. 122. 

(Pintner and Patterson, A Scale of Performance Tests. Appleton, p. 75. 

fDearbom and Lincoln, How the Dearborn Intelligence Examination Standards 
Were Obtained. Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XIII, 1922, No. 7, 

p. 295. 
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TART.K 1 


Total Gen. 


Age Cases 


Sq. 


Bed 


Tri. Blue Diam. Gr. Cir. Yel. 


Time Av. 


4-5 ....10 


11.4 


6.9 


11.4 6.0 12.5 6.6 7.3 4.6 


75 8.2 


6 7 


14.7 


6.8 


7.8 4.5 9.0 4.1 7.0 3.5 


54 6.1 


7-9.... 3 


7.0 


7.0 


5.6 3.3 4.6 4.0 3.6 3.3 


24 5.2 


AU....20 


11.9 


6.9 


9.3 5.1 10.4 5.3 6.5 4.0 


153 7.4 


Table 2. 


Summary 


of Color Form test results, later trials. Time 


in seconds. 
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Total 


Age 


Cases 


Sq. 


Red 


Tri. 


Blue 


Diam. 


Qr. 


Cir. 


Yel. 


Time 










Median Time 










3-11 


1 


X 


10.4 


X 


7.0 


X 


8.0 


X 


11.0 




4-9 


5 


19.1 


8.0 


16.0 


4.0 


26.1 


9.3 


6.1 


8.0 


102.8 


5-9 


7 


9.1 


8.0 


8.4 


5.0 


9.4 


4.3 


6.0 


4.0 


79.2 


6-4 


7 


4.3 


3.2 


5.1 


4.0 


6.1 


5.0 


4.2 


3.1 


38.2 


7-6 


7 


7.4 


3.0 


5.2 


3.3 


9.0 


4.0 


5.0 


2.0 


34.6 


8-6 


8 


4.2 


3.0 


6.7 


3.3 


4.6 


4.0 


2.3 


2.3 


33.8 


9-9 


1 


3.0 


5.4 


5.0 


2.4 


5.4 


3.0 


2.2 


2.1 


28.5 


10-3 


2 


3.2 


2.5 


3.1 


3.7 


4.0 


2.6 


2.6 


1.6 


23.2 


11-0 


1 


3.0 


4.0 


4.4 


4.0 


3.4 


4.0 


2.3 


2.0 


27.1 



The figures in these tables show median times for the given number 
of cases except that the mean was taken for the two 10-year-old cases in 
Table 2. The 3-year-old was not able to pick out any of the forms. 

Each set of data shows that the ability of children to pick up blocks 
increases with age. The variabilities were in some instances rather 
large, but their true significance cannot be gauged when the number of 
cases is so small. The indications are that the test will be useful for the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth years. Possibly it will serve for differen- 
tiation a year or two further. 

It will be noticed that the colors are quite uniformly picked up more 
rapidly than the forms. As the age increases the time for picking up 
forms decreases somewhat more rapidly than the time for picking up 
the colors, and in the upper years the differences are not so great. This 
seems to indicate that the sense of color is developed earlier than the 
sense of form, at least as far as the colors and forms in this particular 
test are concerned. 

Although it is impossible to set up definite final standards on the 
basis of the data which are now at hand, it seems probable that the total 
time will be found the most convenient way of scoring this test. On 
this basis the following norms are suggested for tentative use. 
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hand, it is not possible to set up age standards on the basis of the num- 
ber of moves. It seems worth while, however, to continue to record the 
number of moves and the number of errors, for even though these rec- 
ords do not contribute to the determination of a mental age they are 
certainly valuable in helping the examiner to form an estimate of the 
subject's general ability to work with his hands. This is extremely im- 
portant in recommending proper treatment for the case. 

There is considerable differentiation on the basis of time. It seems 
altogether probable that further results will show that the time for the 
9 and 10 year groups should be decreased. 

On the basis of the above results the following Tentative Stand- 
ards for Form Board lA norms are suggested. 

Age 5 5V2 6 6y2 7 TVg 8 Syg 9 

Seconds 210 200 195 190 165 135 125 120 115 

To the performance age thus found on the basis of time taken, add 
one year; if the task is completed in from 16 to 18 moves, subtract one 
year if 24 or more moves are made. 

FORM BOARD IC 

Tables 5 and 6 present the data gathered concerning Form Board IC. 



I 
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TABUB4 










Form Board lA— 


-Dlatiibntloiis of Xime by Ages 




SeeondH 


Age 5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


0-9 














10-19 














20-29 






1 








30-39 






1 








40-49 






1 


1 


1 




50-59 




1 


2 


4 


2 




60-69 


1 


4 


12 


11 


1 




70-79 




2 


11 


7 


6 




80-89 







12 


11 


4 


4 


90-99 




1 


17 


4 


3 


2 


100-109 




2 


14 


5 


3 


2 


110-119 




1 


5 


10 


2 





120-129 


1 


2 


11 


4 


4 


1 


130-139 


1 


3 


8 


3 


3 


1 


140-149 


3 


6 


8 


9 


2 





150-159 


2 


3 


4 


3 


1 


1 


160-169 


1 


1 


11 


2 


1 


2 


170-179 





2 


3 


2 


1 




180-189 


2 


4 


4 


5 







190-199 


2 


2 


10 


7 


1 




200-209 




4 


2 


2 


3 




210-219 




3 


3 










220-229 




2 













230-239 




2 


1 


1 


1 




240-249 


2 


2 


3 








1 


250-259 


1 


2 


4 


2 







260-269 


2 


2 


5 


2 





1 


270-279 


1 





3 


1 







280-289 




3 


2 


1 


1 




290-299 




1 


1 




1 




300 plus 






2 









Incomplete 


6 


8 


13 


8 


4 


1 


No. Cases 


25 


63 


179 


105 


45 


16 


Median 


197.5 


189.0 


133.1 


119.5 


121.2 


115.0 


Median age 


5.71 


6.51 


7.57 


8.43 


9.51 


10.42 



It will be noticed that there is no significant difference between the 
median number of moves taken to solve the problem. This means that 
nnless subsequent results are decidedly different from those now at 
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hand, it is not possible to set up age standards on the basis of the num- 
ber of moves. It seems worth while, however, to continue to record the 
number of moves and the number of errors, for even though these rec- 
ords do not contribute to the determination of a mental age they are 
certainly valuable in helping the examiner to form an estimate of the 
subject's general ability to work with his hands. This is extremely im- 
portant in recommending proper treatment for the case. 

There is considerable differentiation on the basis of time. It seems 
altogether probable that further results will show that the time for the 
9 and 10 year groups should be decreased. 

On the basis of the above results the following Tentative Stand- 
ards for Form Board lA norms are suggested. 

Age 5 5y2 6 eVa 7 TVg 8 8i^ 9 

Seconds 210 200 195 190 165 135 125 120 115 

To the performance age thus found on the basis of time taken, add 
one year; if the task is completed in from 16 to 18 moves, subtract one 
year if 24 or more moves are made. 

FORM BOARD IC 

Tables 5 and 6 present the data gathered concerning Form Board IC. 
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TABLES 





Form Board IC — Di8trlbatlons of Moves by Ages 




Moves 


Age 5 


6 


7 


8 9 


10 


12 


1 


5 


20 


6 7 


1 


13 




5 


13 


9 





14 




4 


15 


10 4 





15 


1 


4 


14 


6 2 


3 


16 


1 


1 


7 


8 1 





17 




1 


10 


3 2 


2 


18 




2 


6 


7 6 





19 




2 


5 


3 1 


1 


20 


1 


2 


6 


1 2 


1 


21 




1 


7 


3 1 





22 




1 


6 


3 





23 


1 





5 


2 1 





24 


1 


2 


1 


1 





25 


, 


1 


2 


2 2 





26 


1 


1 


1 


1 





27 


1 




2 


1 


1 


28 






1 








29 






4 


1 





30 















30 plus 






3 


1 2 


1 


Incomplete 


17 


31 


51 


43 8 


6 


Total 


25 


63 


179 


105 45 


16 


Median 


Inc. 


26.5 


19.9 


20.5 19.5 




Median age 


5.71 


6.51 


7.57 


8.43 9.51 
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TAHI1B6 

Form Board lO— 'Dlstarlbntloiui of Time by AgOB 

Seconds Age 5 6 7 8 9 10 
0-9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 

40-49 1 

50-59 1 

60-69 10 2 11 

70-79 12 2 

80-89 14 1 

90-99 5 2 1 

100-109 14 3 1 

110-119 12 1 

120-129 17 2 3 

130-139 19 4 2 

140-149 13 2 

150-159 2 2 2 3 

160-169 4 3 2 

170-179 3 6 1] 1 

180-189 3 3 5 2 2 

190-199 8 4 2 

200-209 5 4 3 1 

210-219 2 11 4 2 1 

220-229 3 9 2 

230-239 2 2 5 0- 

240-249 3 2 6 5 11 

250-259 2 5 11 

260-269 117 2 

270-279 2 4 2 

280-289 117 2 2 2 

290-300 4 15 1 5 2 

Incomplete 17 31 51 43 8 6 

Total 25 63 179 105 45 16 

Median Inc. 300 249.2 247.0 200.5 

Median age 5.71 6.51 7.57 8.43 9.51 
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Here again we find that the number of moves does not serve to dif- 
ferentiate between the ages above six. 

Time differences appear in these data, but a complication arises in 
the fact that the 7 and 8 year old children have practically the same 
median performance. On the other hand, it is particularly noteworthy 
that two-thirds of the five year olds tested, one-half of the 6 year olds, 
and one-third of the 7 and 8 year olds fail to complete the test within 
the time limit of 5 minutes. 

TENTATIVE STANDARDS FOR FORM BOARD 10* 

In order to give some basis for classification, the following sdieme is 
proposed. 

Failure after 5 minutes — Performance Age of 6 or less. 
Completed in 4 to 5 minutes — Performance Age of 7-8 years. 
Completed in 3 to 4 minutes — Performance Age of 9 or above. 
Add one year to **P.A.'' for completion of test in from 12 to 15 
moves. * 



^Much smaller time differences than are here recognized may be significant as will 
be seen from the following results of Dr. R. E. Leaming with this test. The test 
was g^ven to 600 fifteen year old boys and girls, divided into three groups: — 
the so-called "job hunting" group — the least successful of working children, 
"who could not get a job for themselves, could not hold a job once they secured 
it, or did not know where to look for a job;" the "job holding" group, 100 boys 
and 100 girls, then in continuation school and considered as representing the 
better grade of working children; and a high school group of 100 boys and 100 
girls. Group IV is another high school group of 300 girls,' and Group V a com- 
bined group — 400 girls, Group IV, and girls of Group III. "Min." in the table 
indicates lowest score in seconds, and "Max." the highest, 20% Mod. and 
80% are the 20, 50, and 80 percentiles. 

10. DzAXBOBN (First Trial, Seconds) 

Boys Girls 

Min. 20% Med. 80% Max. Min. 20% Med. 80% Ma^ 

Group I 45 85 160 320 510 + 5 43 133 228 440 502 -h 8 

Group II 24 63 118 579 579 + 3 36 105 157 270 532 + 2 

Group III 42 70 122 220 495 + 1 43 73 166 251 420 -h 2 

Group rV 53 100 180 320 580 + 12 

Group V 43 94 175 300 580 + 14 

11. Dearborn (Second Trial, Seconds) 

Group I 20 45 77 127 442 33 75 110 197 322 + 2 

Group II 26 38 63 156 315 25 49 70 147 399 

Group III 20 40 55 105 190 24 40 70 120 395 

Group IV 32 65 107 203 555 + 5 

Group V 24 57 97 180 555 + 5 
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FORM BOARD 2 

The Reconstruction puzzle, Form Board 2, has not been used since 
the early experiments showed its difficulty for the younger children. 
Table 7 shows the results obtained by testing 30 children. There is in 
general a decrease in the average time as the age of the children in the 
groups increases, though there is an exception to this in the 12-13 group. 
The number of cases is so small that it is impracticable to determine 
even tentative standards. 

TABLE 7 

Form Board No. 2— Distributions of Time by Ages 

Age Cases 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8i Av. 

4-7 3 162.0 118.3 69.0 90.0 147.0 53.5 11.5 68.0 97.8 

8-9 5 103.1 117.0 94.2 136.2 100.7 35.0 33.3 63.0 95.9 

10-11 10 82.5 53.0 42.4 54.7 55.3 46.2 37.3 35.4 50.8 

12-13 8 40.1 92.1 49.3 61.8 27.2 90.5 73.0 87.5 66.3 

14-16 4 82.0 68.0 24.5 55.0 29.5 32.7 37.7 15.2 33.1 

AU 30 86.1 81.9 53.5 72.6 54.6 57.8 45.6 54.0 63.8 

FORM BOARD 8 

The distributions of the results obtained on Form Board 3 are 
shown in Tables 8 to 15 inclusive. Separate distributions are shown 
for moves and time on each problem, and in addition distributions show- 
ing the total time and total number of moves on all three problems are 
presented. In making this time distribution, the time of all incomplete 
problems was counted as 300 seconds. In order to compute the median 
number of moves, the incomplete records were counted as equal to the 
maximum number of moves found in the completed records. This pro- 
cedure is, except in rare cases, justified, since the number of moves made 
in the incomplete records is usually above the median of the number of 
moves made in the completed records. 



Note: Those who did not complete a test with the time limit are recorded as 

failures. The number of such failures is entered in the table following the high- 
est score made within the time limit. For {example, 234 -I- 2 means that there 
were two> failures to complete the test in the time limit of three hundred seconds. 
Quoted from sections 10 and 11 of "The Witmer Diagnostic Standards," appended 
to "Tests and Norms for Vocational GKiidance at the Fifteen- Year Old Perform- 
ance Level," by Rebecca E. Leaming, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
1923. 
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TABLES 
Form Board 8b— Distributions of Moves by Ages 



Moves 


Age 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


5 




3 


8 


6 


1 


10 


19 


12 


10 


6 




2 


8 


10 


5 


4 


14 


12 


4 


7 




1 


6 


2 


3 


2 


5 


8 


1 


8 







7 


2 


5 


7 


8 


4 


3 


9 







7 


4 


1 


2 


6 


3 


2 


10 




1 


7 


7 


3 


5 


5 





1 


11 







4 


1 





4 


4 


2 


2 


12 




1 


1 


5 


2 




1 


1 


1 


13 




1 


2 


4 


1 




1 


1 


1 


14 







4 


2 


1 




1 




2 


15 




3 


3 


2 







1 




2 


16 







1 


3 














17 







4 


1 














18 







2 


2 


1 




1 






19 







1 







1 




1 




20 




1 


2 















21 







2 




2 










22 























23 







1 


1 







1 






24 




1 





1 


1 










25 




1 


1 














26 





















27 





















28 




1 






1 










29 




















30 






1 














30 pliifl 






1 


1 




2 




1 




Incomplete 


2 


8 


1 


2 





1 






Totals 




18 


81 


55 


29 


37 


68 


45 


29 


Median 


Score 


14.5 


10.6 


10.5 


9.5 


8.4 


7.2 


6.9 


7.5 


Median 


Age 


6.66 


7.53 


8.24 


9.37 


10.21 


11.12 


12.40 


13.36 
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TABLE 9 
Fmrm Board 8b— Dtotrlbattons of Xime by Ages 

Seconds Age 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
0-9 

10-19 1 3 2 1 

20-29 13124664 

30-30 2442 6 14 8 8 

40-49 10 73 4 8 7 

50-50 16645532 

60-69 27635982 

70-79 05602532 

80-89 1442 1 2 3 

90-99 13532313 

100-109 4 3 2 4 

110-119 2 3 111 

120-129 10 1 2 1 4 

130-139 2 10 2 2 

140149 2 10 10 

150-159 3 11 2 1 

160-169 110 

170-179 2 2 1 1 

180-189 11 1 2 

190-199 111 01 

200-209 1 11 

210-219 2 1 

220-229 1 2 

230-239 

240-249 1 1 

250-259 1 11 

260-269 1 

270-279 

280-289 

290-300 2 

Incomplete 2 8 12 1 

Total 18 81 55 29 37 68 45 29 

Median 145 95.0 74.2 82.5 59.0 56.0 49.3 57.5 
Median Age 6.66 7.53 8.24 9.37 10.21 11.12 12.40 13.36 
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m 






TABIjB 10 












Foim Board Sd- 


— Dlstribatloiis of Moves by Agea 




Moves 


Age 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


9 




3 


7 


3 


1 


3 


5 


8 


4 


10 




2 


9 


6 


3 


4 


8 


9 


3 


11 




2 


6 


1 


2 


2 


8 


5 


5 


12 







6 


7 


2 


6 


10 


5 


4 


13 




2 


8 


8 


2 


3 


6 


4 


4 


14 




3 


5 


9 


4 


4 


4 


2 


2 


15 







7 


4 


2 


1 


6 


1 





16 




2 


5 


2 


1 


1 





4 


3 


17 




1 


3 


1 


2 


1 


3 


2 





18 




1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 





3 


19 




1 


2 


2 


3 


2 


4 


1 


1 


20 






3 


1 


1 


3 


3 


1 




21 






1 





1 





3 






22 






3 


1 


1 












23 






2 


1 


1 


2 









24 














2 


1 






25 






1 


1 









1 




26 






1 
















27 




1 










1 








28 









1 












29 






1 














30 





















30 plus 






1 


4 


2 


1 


3 


1 




Incomplete 




8 


1 








2 


1 




Total 




18 


81 


55 


29 


37 


68 


45 


29 


Median 




14.0 


14.9 


14.3 


15.3 


14.1 


13.5 


12.1 


12.6 


Median 


Age 


6.66 


7.53 


8.24 


9.37 


10.21 


11.12 


12.40 


13.36 
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TABLE 11 












Form Board 8d- 


— Distribatloiis of Tlmn by Ages 






Secon<l8 


Age 6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


0-9 


















10-19 






1 


1 










20-29 




2 








1 


2 


6 




30-39 


1 


4 


2 


2 


4 


3 


5 


6 


40-49 





6 


3 


1 


5 


6 


5 


5 


50-59 





6 


7 


7 


2 


10 


3 


1 


60-69 


3 


8 


5 


4 


4 


12 


6 


8 


70-79 


4 


7 


8 


3 


3 


3 


1 


2 


80-89 


2 


3 


4 


2 


4 


5 


5 


2 


90-99 





4 


6 


1 


2 


2 


4 


1 


100-109 


1 


2 


2 





1 


4 




2 


110-119 


1 


1 


2 











2 





120-129 


1 


5 


2 


2 


4 


3 


2 


1 


130139 





3 


2 





1 


3 







140-149 


1 


1 


2 





1 


5 







150-159 


1 


2 





1 





2 




1 


160-169 


2 


2 





1 





1 






170-179 


1 


2 








1 





2 




180-189 




4 




3 


1 


1 


1 




190-199 




1 






1 


1 







200-209 













1 







210-219 




2 











1 




220-229 





















230-239 




3 









1 







240-249 




2 


2 




1 




1 




250-259 









1 


1 








260-269 




3 














270-279 


















280-289 


















290-300 


















Incomplete 


8 


2 






2 


1 




Total 


18 


81 


55 


29 


37 


68 


45 


29 


Median 


85.0 


102.5 


83.8 


68.8 


78.3 


73.3 


65.9 


63.1 


Median 


Age 6.66 


7.53 


8.24 


9.37 


10.21 


11.12 


12.40 


13.36 
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Form Board 8c — ^DiHtributions of Moves by A^ 


• 
• 

« m 




Moves 


Age 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


I?'; . 


13 


8 








1 


1 


1 


4 


5".< 


•'..3 


9 




1 


2 





1 


3 


9 


5 


• ' *o ,• 


10 




1 • 


4 


4 


3 


4 


6 


5 


1-:*' .♦. 


11 




1 


5 


2 


6 


3 


3 


5 


'.••.♦:;•. 


12 







5 


2 


3 


3 


9 


6 


-I 

1 •• : • 

• 


13 




1 


3 


7 


1 


4 


3 


1 


••••..' 


14 




1 


4 


1 


1 


5 


4 


3 


3 


15 







6 


10 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


16 




3 


7 


3 


1 





5 


1 


3 


17 







5 





1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


18 




1 


6 


1 


1 


3 


1 


3 


2 


19 







3 


2 













1 


20 




2 


3 


1 




1 








1 


21 







3 


2 




2 


2 


1 




22 







1 


2 










1 




23 




1 


3 


4 







2 







24 







6 







1 


2 





1 


25 







1 


2 




1 




2 




26 










1 


2 











27 




2 


2 


1 














28 




1 





2 


1 


1 








29 















1 








30 







1 




3 











30 plus 




2 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 


3 


4 


Incomplete 


1 


9 


3 


1 





5 


1 


2 


Total 




18 


81 


55 


29 


37 


68 


45 


29 


Median 




19 


17.9 


16.2 


13.5 


14.1 


14.0 


12.4 


16.2 


Median 


Age 


6.66 


7.53 


8.24 


9.37 


10.21 


11.12 


12.40 


13.36 
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TABLE 18 
Board 80— Distributions of Times by Ages 



Seconds.' ••. Age 6 

• » » 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


0-9..'V- 
































1 




. '20-29 














1 




, .:;.':■. 30-39 








1 


2 


4 


2 


1 


•".':•/••• 40-49 




3 


6 


1 


1 


2 


5 


1 


•::'. 50-59 




4 


1 


4 


1 


6 


5 


1 


60-69 




7 


2 


3 


6 


3 


7 


4 


70-79 


3 


8 


4 


1 


2 


6 


2 


1 


80-89 


3 


8 


4 


1 


2 


6 


2 


1 


90-99 


2 


7 


3 


7 


4 


4 


4 





100-109 





3 


1 





2 


6 


1 


2 


110-119 


1 


2 


5 





3 


3 





2 


120-129 





6 


7 


2 


1 


7 


4 


4 


130-139 


1 


4 


1 





3 


1 





2 


140-149 





3 


3 





2 


2 


1 


1 


150-159 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


160-169 


1 





2 





2 


1 


2 





170-179 


1 


1 











2 





1 


180-189 


1 


3 


3 


1 


2 


7 


1 




190-199 





2 


1 


1 













200-209 


1 


3 




1 








1 




210-219 





2 





1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


220-229 


2 





2 














1 


230-239 





1 


1 





1 


1 







240-249 


1 


1 




1 




1 


1 




250-259 


1 

















260-269 




2 












1 


270-279 




2 






1 




2 


1 


280-289 


















290-300 


















Incomplete 


1 


9 


4. 


2 






1 


3 


Total 


18 


81 


55 


29 


37 


68 


45 


29 


Median 


160 


121 


117 


93.6 


102.5 


97.5 


77.5 


123.7 


Median Age 


6.66 


7.57 


8.24 


9.37 


10.21 


11.12 


12.40 


13.3 
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TABLE 14 
Form Board No. 8 — DistributioiiB of Total Moves by Agea 



Moves Age 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


19 






1 












20-4 




1 




2 


2 


2 


5 


2 


25-9 


1 


4 


5 


2 


9 


18 


11 


5 


30-4 


4 


10 


6 


7 


6 


13 


14 


6 


35-9 


1 


13 


7 


4 


5 


9 


6 


4 


40-4 


2 


12 


13 


2 


5 


8 


1 


2 


45-9 


2 


13 


8 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


50-4 




6 


3 






3 




3 


55-9 


2 


6 


3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


60-4 


1 


1 


2 


3 




1 






65-9 


1 


4 


3 




2 


3 






70-4 


3 


6 




3 


2 


3 






75-9 


1 


3 






« 






1 


80-4 






1 






1 


1 




85-9 




1 


1 




1 


2 






90-4 




1 


1 


1 










95-9 








1 




1 






100-4 


















105-9 


















110-4 






1 












115 plus 














1 




No. Cases 


18 


81 


55 


29 


37 


68 


45 


29 


Median 


47.5 


45.2 


43.3 


39.4 


36.5 


35.5 


33.3 


36.9 
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Seconds 

60^89 
90-119 
120-149 
15(V179 
180-209 
210-239 
240-2^9 
270-299 
300^29 
330-^9 
360-3S9 
390419 
420-449 
450479 
4*0-509 
510-539 
510^69 
570^»99 

630-659 
660-6S9 
690-719 
7» plos 



FyNrm BcMurd 

Ages 6 



TABUS 15 
No. S — ^DistribaUons of T6ua Time by 

7 8 9 10 11 



2 

1 



4 

1 



1 

1 




2 

3 
1 
1 



IS 



1 
2 

2 

8 

5 

5 

5 

8 

9 

4 
2 

3 

6 

1 
2 

3 
2 

2 

1 

4 
2 

4 

81 



1 

6 

8 

6 

7 

4 

6 

1 
2 

5 



1 

1 
2 



1 

1 


2 


1 

55 
26S 



1 

6 

4 

a 

5 


2 

1 


2 

2 



1 


2 


1 



29 
249 



Mediui A^ 6.66 7.51 &24 9.37 



o 
o 

3 
5 
5 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 
2 



3 

1 



D 

5 
14 
7 
5 
6 
7 
4 
6 
3 



37 6S 

246 
10.21 11,12 



12 
2 

3 
10 

4 

4 

1 

7 
2 

4 

1 


2 

1 

1 
1 

1 



45 



13 



o 

4 

3 
2 


5 
2 



1 


1 

2 

1 



1 



29 

7 



The fTMip U> wkKk lids 
ti>e <!ab«r f:rMa{^ aad the 
lK>m^T^er« is swilL aad m ike 
viedijLXts ai>^ BC«$ refiiiiSe <m 



12.40 la.^ 



<if 



was given is Mudi larper tiaai 
is $i«i2er. Tlie nuaiber at 
9lk. 10 and ISlh jyars ^s«iesft!^ 
aM««mt. Fanker, it is pndhahle 
snperkr franpi, aad ike tkirxenEMreiar 
ixme. of ike crcvsp iiad left 
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TENTATIVE STANDARDS FOR FORM BOARD 8 

A ** performance age'' is first determined in the following table 
according to the total number of moves made in doing the three prob- 
lems. 

P. A. 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

No. of Moves 48 45 42 39 36 34 32 28-31 22-27 

To the '* performance age" thus found add 1 year if the total time 
taken for the three problems is four minutes or less. If the performance 
age is 8 or above on the basis of the number of moves, and if the total 
time taken is over 5V^ minutes, subtract 1 year; if the total time taken 
is over 6% minutes, subtract 2 years. 

THE TRIANGLE BOARD 

The Triangle Board (No. 4) has been given to only about 100 chil- 
dren in the first and second grades. The results are shown in Table 16. 
Thus only at the age of seven are there sufficient cases to deitermine a 
fairly reliable median. However, the following tentative standards are 
suggested for present use. 



Age 


6 


eyz 


7 


7% 


8 


8% 


Seconds 


400 


350 


320 


265 


230 


205 
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TABLE 16 






Form Board No. 4- 


— ^Dlstribntloiis of Time by Acea 




SeeondR Age 6 


7 


8 


9 


20-39 










40-59 










60-79 




1 






80-89 







1 


1 


110-119 


1 








2 


140-159 




5 


4 




120-139 




1 


1 




160-179 




4 


2 




180-199 


1 


8 


5 




200-219 




6 


4 




220-239 


1 


4 


2 




240259 


1 


7 


3 


1 


260-279 




5 


1 


1 


280-299 




3 





1 


300-319 




6 


1 




320-339 


1 


6 


1 


1 


340-359 




4 


2 




360-379 


2 


1 


2 




380-399 




1 






400-419 




4 






420-439 











440-459 


1 









460-479 




1 


1 




480-499 


1 


1 






500-519 




1 






520-539 










540-559 










560-679 






1 




580-599 


1 


2 






600 plus 




1 


3 


2 


Total 


10 


72 


34 


9 


Median 


350 


260 


220 


270 


Median Age 


6.83 


7.57 


8.20 


9.36 



THE LINCOLN HOLLOW SQUARE 

For the Hollow Square (Tables 17 and 18) only a few results have 
been obtained. These, however, indicate that the test will be useful in 
ages below 7, for which purpose it was designed. 
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TABLE 17 
Hollow Square—- Distribntlons of Problems Solved by Ages 



Problems 


Age 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


8 








1 


2 


3 


2 


7 










5 


1 


5 


6 






1 


4 




2 




5 








1 




1 


1 


4 






2 


1 








3 




1 


1 










2 






1 










1 

































Total 




1 


5 


7 


7 


7 


8 


Median 






4 


6 


7 


7 


7 


Median Age 


3.9 


4.75 


5.75 


6.33 


7.5 


8.5 
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TABLE 18 
Hollow Square— Dl0trlbatioii8 of Total Time by Ages* 



Seconds 


Age 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


400 














380 














300 




1 


1 








360 


1 


1 










340 














320 




1 










280 




1 


1 








260 






1 




1 




240 












1 


220 








1 


1 




200 




1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


180 














160 








2 


1 


3 


140 








2 




3 


120 






1 








100 














80 










2 




60 








1 


1 




40 














20 














0-19 














Totals 


1 


5 


7 


7 


7 


8 


Median 


374t 


310 


216.6 


165 


170 


166.6 


Median Age 


3.9 


4.75 


5.75 


6.33 


7.5 


8.5 



*In calculating the total tiime each incompleted problem is given a score of 60 

seconds, 
t Actual score. 
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Two methods of scoring have been considered, first counting the 
problems correctly solved, and second, scoring on the basis of total time 
necessary for all eight problems. In the latter case the time of each 
problem not completed within the time limit was recorded as 60 sec- 
onds. The data which are at hand indicate that the time score is the 
most likely to prove useful, and the following tentative norms are sug- 
gested. 

Age 3 31/2 4 41/2 5 51/2 6 61/2 7 

Seconds 450 400 350 320 290 240 190 160 130 

PICTURE COMPLETION TEST 

The scores on the Picture Completion Test (Table 19) suggest ten- 
tative standards for the reason that the median scores differentiate only 
on a two year basis. The medians for the 7th and 8th years are practi- 
cally the same. This is true also of the 9th and 10th and of the 11th 
and 12th. The differentiation between these three levels is, however, 
well marked. 
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TABIiE 19 
Picture Completfon Test — ^Dlstribntloiis of Scores by Ages 

Scor« Age 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

100 

95-9 1 3 1 

90-4 1 112 

85-9 1112 13 

80-4 2 14 15 2 

75-9 1 2 3 2 1 

70-4 14 2 2 

65-9 1 12 111 

60-4 1 1 3 12 

55-9 1 11 

50-4 1 

45-9 1 1 

40-4 1 1 

35-9 112 1 

30-4 1 2 

25-9 1 

20-4 1 

15-9 

10-14 1 

5-9 1 

0-4 1 

Total 6 11 20 13 12 14 12 

Median 35.0 62.5 63.3 76.3 76.6 84.0 85.0 

Median Age 6.0 7.58 8.33 9.58 10.17 11.46 12.46 

There is a complication in the time scores of this test (Table 20) 
in that the 6 and 7-year-old children made considerably faster times 
than the 8-year-olds. Further cases will be necessary to determine 
whether the 8-year median is too high or the 6 and 7-year medians are 
too low. 
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TABLE aO 
Picture Completion Test— -Distribution of Time by A^^s 



Minutes 


Age 6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


15 plus 


1 


1 


3 




1 






14.5 
















14 




1 












13.5 






1 










13 


1 




1 










12-5 
















12 






2 


2 








11.5 






1 










11 






1 


1 








10.5 






1 










10 




1 


1 




1 






9.5 








1 








9 




1 












8.5 




1 


2 




1 




1 


8 




1 






1 


2 




7.5 




1 


1 


1 








7 






1 








1 


6.5 






1 










6 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


5.5 


1 


1 




1 








5 


2 


1 






2 


1 


1 


4.5 






1 




1 


4 


1 


4 






1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3.5 






1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


3 








1 


1 




3 


2.5 




1 




1 


1 


1 




2 














2 


Total 


6 


11 


20 


13 


12 


14 


12 


Median 


6.0 


8.25 


10.5 


6.25 


5.25 


4.625 


4.0 


Median 


Affe 6.0 


7.58 


8.33 


9.58 


10.17 


11.46 


12.46 
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FURNITURE TEST 

Table 21 shows the distribution of scores on the Furniture Test. 
It is clear that scores do not diflFerentiate above the age of 9. 

TABLE 21 
Famitare Test— IMstributions of Score by Ages 



Score 


Age 7-8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


15 


4 


3 


5 


13 


16 


8 


14 




2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


13 


1 










1 


12 














11 


1 












9 


1 




2 


3 


2 


1 


8 














7 








1 


2 


1 


6 














5 


1 




1 


2 


1 


1 


4 














3 














2 














1 

















4 


1 




1 






Total 


12 


6 


11 


22 


24 


15 


Median 


10 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 



In Table 22 are the time distributions on this test. We find a fall- 
ing oflf in time with the increase in age, but there are some irregulari- 
ties. Further testing will be necessary before final standards can be 
obtained. 
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TABIiE 22 
Fnmltore Test — ^Distrtbntlons of Time by Ages 

Minutes Age 7-8 9 10 11 12 13 

15 plus 12 12 13 
14.5 1 

14.0 1 

13.5 1 

13.0 1 1 

12.5 1 

12.0 1 

11.5 1 111 

11.0 2 1 11 

10.5 111 

10.0 1 

9.5 

9.0 1 1 

8.5 1 112 1 

8.0 1 2 

7.5 1 2 

7.0 

6.5 2 1 

6.0 2 

5.5 1 11 

5.0 1 1 

4.5 2 2 2 2 1 

4.0 2 2 3 

3.5 1 14 

3.0 1 12 2 1 

2.5 1111 

2.0 1 

1.5 11 

1.0 
0.5 

Totals 12 6 11 22 24 15 

Median 9.0 6.75 6.0 7.0 5.25 5.25 

Median Age 8.19 9.63 10.16 11.42 12.5 13.33 



■« 



*Thom(like, E. L., Intelligence and Its Uses. Harper's Magazine, 1920, Vol. CXL, 
p. 227. Sec also his contribution to Symposium on Intelligence and Its Meas* 
urement, Journal of Educational Psychology, 1921, Vol. XII, No. 3, p. 124. 

tTerman, L. M., Contribution to the Symposium above cited. 

^Psychological Examining the U. S. Army, Memoirs of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. XV, p. 321. 
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WHAT DO THE FORM BOARDS MEASURE? 

The results presented in the foregoing section may have raised in 
the mind of the reader the questions as to whether performance tests 
really measure the same thing which we measure with the Binet type of 
scale and call ** general intelligence." There is most certainly a possi- 
bility that the two types of tests measure different traits. Thomdika .tij:5 
has pointed out that there are three intelligences which everyone pos- 
sesses, the abstract intelligence, the mechanical and the social intelli- 
gence.* 

Terman indicates a belief that form boards do not measure intelli- 
gence, as he defines it.t In the army examining it was proposed to use 
the Stenquist Construction test for rating the mental ability of the men 
who could take the more linguistic examinations, but this had to be 
abandoned because it was found that feebleminded inmates of institu- 
tions frequently made high scores on this test, and the correlation be- 
tween the scores of unselected men on the Stenquist and examination A 
were uniformly low.J 

It seems altogether probable that the various types of performance 
tests differ somewhat as to the traits which they measure. Form boards 
like No. 3 perhaps measure rather specifically the conception of form 
and manipulative skill, while those like the Picture Completion and 
Furniture tests are more general in their nature and require abstract 
thinking in some degree for their successful completion. It is possible 
that we shall discover that performance tests of general intelligence 
must be of this latter type. 

Whether or not we find that performance tests are a measure of 
general intelligence, however, there can be no doubt of their usefulness 
as a part of the clinical examination. The subject with a low I. Q. who 
does well in the form board tests can probably be developed into at least 
a semi-skilled worker, while the possibilities for the education of the 
feebleminded or borderline case with poor performance test scores are 
very much more limited. Thus it seems highly desirable to supplement 
the general intelligence examination with performance tests. 
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